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WHO’S WHO 


NORBERT ENGELS lectures in the English De- 
partment, Notre Dame University, and also at St. 
Mary’s College, across the campus. American schol- 
arship is enriched by refugee professors, but there 
remains the problem of absorbing them in our col- 
leges. . . . TIM O’BRIEN is associated with the 
Catholic Worker movement. Formerly a Commu- 
nist, he discovered the social teachings of the 
Church and returned to the practice of the Faith. 
. . . PETER MARISON represents the ideas of a 
group of college men in a Western institution. He 
himself is a professor who, while teaching philos- 
ophy, has been interested in utilizing it for the 
benefit of practical Catholicism. . . DORAN 
HURLEY comes up again with another outbreak 
of the famous and inimitable Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley. Although incorporated in several books, she is 
perpetually keeping Doran, her biographer, busy 
with all her new doings. . . . DR. REGINA MAD- 
DEN makes a vigorous plea to teach democracy 
intelligentiy in the schools instead of setting it up 
as a dusty shibboleth, like a stuffed eagle in a glass 
case. .. . KATHERINE BREGY puzzles enlighten- 
ingly over the question of whether people really 
are beautiful, as a recent play claims. 


NEXT WEEK: The Catholic Rural Life Number. 
Four specially prepared statements by Bishop 
Ryan, of Bismarck, N. D., Bishop O’Hara, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Bishop Muench, of Fargo, N. D., and 
Monsignor Ligutti. Also, articles by John C. Rawe, 
S.J., rural life specialist, and by Rev. Patrick T. 
Quinlan, on his parish experiment at Wethersfield, 
Conn. 
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COMMENT 











WERE it not for the assurance with which speaks 
Herbert Matthews, Rome correspondent of the 
New York Times, we should find it difficult to be- 
lieve his report that Myron C. Taylor, personal 
envoy of President Roosevelt to the Vatican, was 
to present as his principal demand the “definition” 
by the Holy Father of the war against Germany as 
a “just war.” For both the President and Mr. Tay- 
lor would realize the incredible import of such a 
definition. It would at once set up a whole structure 
of theoretical affirmations, none of which are nec- 
essary for the European opponents of Hitler. As 
for this country, such a Papal affirmation would 
be quite beside the point, since our Nation’s defense 
preparations against Hitler are based not upon the 
ethical merits of Britain’s case, but upon the ordi- 
nary instinct of American self-preservation. Fur- 
thermore, even Mr. Matthews’ authority fails, as 
yet, to convince us that the first of the three “main 
points” in the Pope’s answer was that “on a strictly 
doctrinal theoretical basis there is no such thing as 
a ‘just war,’ and the Vatican cannot, therefore, 
take such a stand.” Such a sweeping ethical com- 
mitment on the Pope’s part would be even more 
astonishing, since it would seem flatly to contradict 
the traditional teaching of Catholic theologians. 
And it is most unlikely, to say the least, that the 
Holy Father would come out with any affirmation 
that British Catholics are not participating, from 
the standpoint of their own country, in a just war. 
From the tone of the other two “main points” 
quoted, and from the general tenor of the report, 
a reasonable conclusion seems to be that once more 
the Holy See has made plain two points noted 
under Comment last week: the mission of the 
Church is wholly spiritual and it will not suffer 
itself to become the instrument of any political 
plans. (Edit. note. As we go to press, latest Rome 
dispatches deny such a statement was asked of the 
Pope.) 


UNREST in the Occupied Countries is increasing, 
and there seems to be developing an open guerilla 
warfare against the Nazi oppressors. After the in- 
vasions, the peoples of the fallen countries were 
stunned, almost paralyzed by the catastrophes. 
Then, as the highly organized, acutely efficient 
Nazi economic machine was put in operation, the 
peoples were squeezed and crushed, not by an open 
show of force but by subtle and cloaked procedures. 
There had been sporadic attempts at sabotage, and 
there always was a sullen spirit of hostility toward 
the Nazi military force and the Nazi economic 
operators. From the recurrent reports of out- 
breaks, active opposition, revolt in all the Occupied 
Countries against the Nazi master, one judges that 
a new spirit is energizing the peoples. It would not 
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be a far guess, that the cause is Communist. The 
peoples of Europe are waiting for leadership in 
order to combat Nazism and Hitlerism in their 
midst. The Communists are greater masters of war 
from within than of war in the open. They utilize 
with effective results discontent and servitude. 
While one eagerly desires the suppressed peoples 
of Europe to rise against Nazism, one grows in- 
creasingly concerned over the spread of Commu- 
nism in Europe, and the development of Commu- 
nist leadership toward conquest from within. 


IN Newsweek for September 15, there is an article 
on the centenary celebration of Fordham Univer- 
sity. Among other things this news item mentioned: 
“Then, for nine hours a week in junior and ten 
in senior, Jesuits drill the students in the distinc- 
tions and contradistinctions of Roman Catholi- 
cism’s Scholastic philosophy.” It is true that Schol- 
astic philosophy is the only complete system of 
philosophy, taking the student through the seven 
branches of philosophy: Logic, Epistemology, On- 
tology, Cosmology, Psychology, Theodicy and 
Ethics. It is also true that today this system of 
philosophy is taught mostly within the walls of 
Catholic Universities throughout the world. Still, 
it is not true that Scholastic philosophy is a sys- 
tem of Catholic religious thought. Just because 
Scholastic philosophy is taught behind the walls 
of Catholic Universities does not make it Catholic, 
any more than we can speak of Catholic Mathe- 
matics, Catholic Physics or Catholic English, 
French or Russian, just because these subjects are 
also taught in Catholic Universities. Scholastic 
Philosophy is the accumulated wisdom of the ages 
from the time of Plato and Aristotle down to the 
present day, systematized in a complete and inter- 
related system of thought. It is the one system of 
philosophy which squares with Divine revelation, 
experience, reason and science. In spite of the fact 
that distinctions are always necessary to arrive at 
truth, Scholastic Philosophy is vastly more than 
a system of “distinctions and contradistinctions.”’ 


SOME years ago a questionnaire was sent to the 
heads of philosophy departments of American uni- 
versities and colleges as to their opinion of Scholas- 
tic Philosophy. A large proportion of those who 
replied admitted a complete ignorance of the sys- 
tem. The general impression was that Scholastic 
Philosophy is a sort of logical legerdemain or phi- 
losophical shell-game on the part of enlightened 
Catholic thinkers to bring to medieval superstition 
some semblance of rationality and scientific plausi- 
bility. Repeatedly deans of graduate schools refuse 
to grant credits to the graduates of Catholic col- 




















leges for their philosophical courses on the ground 
that they were merely religion courses. Actually, 
there is no more dogmatic religion in Scholastic 
Philosophy than there is in the multiplication tables. 
Its great handicap in the eyes of modern thinkers 
is that it is approved by the Catholic Church and 
the first dogma of the enemies of dogma is that no 
real solution of modern evils can come from the 
ancient and dogmatic Church. Another handicap is 
that Scholastic Philosophy dares to draw conclu- 
sions: to accept first principles, to admit certitude, 
to defend incontrovertible facts of experience, to 
be willing to put a period occasionally, instead of 
ending every proposition with a question mark. It 
is not religion, it is not infallible, but it is based on 
reason and science and facts as obvious as the sun 
and the moon and the stars and the nose on your 
face. This is reckless credulity to those who will 
not admit anything as certain except the uncer- 
tainty of certitude. 


EMBEDDED in a report on conditions in Italy, car- 
ried by the New York Times for September 17, is 
a sentence that ought to suggest to all Catholics 
the platform and policy that should be the basis 
of their talking peace. The sentence runs: “In- 
habitants of Rome say frankly that their greatest 
air-raid insurance is the Pope.” How true, in a 
wider sense, that is! The Papacy, and what it 
stands for, can be the only insurance against re- 
current war. But that can come about only if the 
Pope be given his rightful place at any table round 
which the peace terms will be, in God’s own time, 
discussed. His rightful place on two counts: first 
as the Vicar of Christ, Who still has a place in 
this world; second, as a temporal ruler of a fully 
sovereign nation, who has an equal place with all 
the kings and presidents of other nations. As 
Catholics, then, we must first of all talk peace— 
peace not on Hitler’s or Churchill’s or Roosevelt’s 
terms, but on God’s. Secondly, for those terms to 
come to fructification, we must talk up, in season 
and out, the corollary that the Pope must have a 
place in the settlement. We want insurance against 
wars, and only the Peace of Christ in the King- 
dom of Christ (of which the Pope is the visible 
head) can take out the policy. 


STEPS, speeches, incidents leaning toward war 
continued. . . . Declaring that “the American Navy 
will provide protection . . . for ships of every flag 
carrying lend-aid supplies between the American 
continent and the waters adjacent to Iceland,’’ Sec- 
retary Knox revealed: “The Navy is ordered to 
capture or destroy by every means at its disposal 
Axis-controlled submarines or surface raiders en- 
countered in these waters.” He stated that “the 
escort of convoys by war vessels” is only one of the 
methods that “are being used in all our defensive 
areas.”. . . By voice vote, with no dissenting voice 
heard, the national convention of the American 
Legion, meeting in Milwaukee, approved a resolu- 
tion recommending repeal of the neutrality act, 


and, where needed, removal of geographical limi- 
tations on movement of United States troops. Fol- 
lowing the vote, a delegate asked for reconsidera- 
tion, declaring: “Mr. Chairman, I don’t think we 
understood what that resolution meant.” He was 
ruled out of order. By a vote of 874 to 604, the 
delegates defeated a resolution which opposed aid 
to Soviet Russia. . . . Leslie Hore-Belisha, Member 
of Parliament, former British War Secretary, pro- 
posed a common Anglo-United States citizenship, 
replacing the Declaration of Independence with a 
declaration of inter-dependence. . . . John G. 
Winant, United States Ambassador to Britain, de- 
clared: “What many of us now have come to want 
is world citizenship.”. . . Vermont’s General As- 
sembly resolved that the United States entered 
“armed conflict” with President Roosevelt’s speech 
which announced shooting orders to the Navy... . 
Commented the London Daily Mail: “The United 
States Atlantic Fleet has been thrown into the 
struggle on our side.” . . . Said Senator Thomas, of 
Utah: “. . . driving pirates off or out of the seas is 
not war.”. . . Reported Arthur Krock, New York 
Times Capital observer: “Some enthusiastic trum- 
peters for a ‘truly all-out’ rearmament effort have 
been heard in Washington to propose that the Con- 
gressional elections of 1942 be dispensed with.” 


OPPOSITION to intervention was vocal. . . . De- 
claring that the Lend-Lease Act was the last 
“major aspect of foreign policy” Congress was 
asked to approve, Boake Carter stated the Presi- 
dent then “commenced to circumvent Congress” 
by the “creation of an American-protected ocean 
highway to Britain. . . . Thus with our armed forces 
flying and steaming alongside British forces, the 
position of the President that he ordered shooting 
because of unwarranted attacks on a harmless and 
innocent ‘neutral’ is subterfuge.” . . . America First 
Committee chairman General Robert E. Wood de- 
clared that President Roosevelt “has initiated an 
undeclared war in plain violation of the Constitu- 
tion. . . . Wilson sufficiently respected his oath of 
office and the Constitution to ask Congress to de- 
clare war. President Roosevelt now, however, ig- 
nores his oath of office and flouts the Constitution.”’ 
... Charles A. Lindbergh charged that “the three 
most important groups which have been pressing 
this country toward war are the British, the Jewish 
and the Roosevelt Administration.”. . . Declared 
the America First Committee: “In Washington no 
man can fail to sense the air of conspiracy . . The 
people must understand they are the objects . . of 
a conspiracy in which officials of the American 
people are acting in close communion with the offi- 
cials of the British Government to plunge America 
into England’s war.’’. . . Senator McCarran char- 
acterized the President’s “shoot-on-sight”’ address 
as “nothing short of an unauthorized declaration of 
war.”. . . Recommending aid to the democracies 
alone, and the halting of provocative war-like steps, 
former President Hoover asserted the Administra- 
tion’s policy “of edging our warships into danger 
zones” will “send our sons into this war.” 
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INSISTENCE was made upon religion and the 
spiritual life as guarantees of freedom by Vice- 
President Wallace, and Governor Lehman of New 
York at the banquet on September 16 celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of Fordham University. Said 
the Vice-President: “At the very heart of both 
Christianity and democracy is the proposition that 
the individual human soul is sacred and that the 
voluntary relationship of one soul to another is 
based on the fundamental link which both have to 
God the Father.”’ He praised Fordham University 
as having “always taught that democracy is pri- 
marily spiritual and moral and that from these 
sources spring political and economic democracy.” 
Religion, according to Governor Lehman, is the 
great force that must be counted upon once again 
to rescue the world from barbarism and destruc- 
tion. Said the Governor: 


Those sinister forces who would sow the seeds of 
discord between those of different faiths are dan- 
gerous enemies both of religion and of democracy. 
They would tear down the pillars of morality and 


freedom. 
The fight against those who would destroy religion 
and spirituality is a common fight of all churches. 


In his address the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 
President of the University, declared that President 
Roosevelt could rely upon the complete loyalty of 
Fordham men and women regardless of their 
politics. 


FROM a former leader of Catholic Action among 
the clergy of Holland a likely explanation has been 
received as to the significance of words used by the 
Bishops of Holland in their recently quoted Pas- 
toral Letter concerning condemnation of move- 
ments in that country. The passage in question 
reads: “Catholics who openly are followers of the 
principles of Liberalism, or even of the so-called 
Democratic Liberalism in matters of ethics and re- 
ligion.”” Democratic Liberalism, until at least the 
summer of 1939, never was mentioned in official 
documents of the Bishops, certainly not in the Pas- 
toral Letter condemning Communism, Socialism 
and Liberalism which every year was to be read 
from the pulpit on the first Sunday of Advent. The 
present use of the term apparently applies to mem- 
bership in the political organization known as the 
Democratic Liberal Party (de vrijsinnig demo- 
kratische Bond). This Democratic Liberal Party 
originated in 1901 when it separated itself from the 
old Liberal Party. The principles of the Democratic 
Liberal Party are fundamentally not different from 
those of the Liberal Party. To avoid confusion 
apparently the Bishops have called this party by 
name so that there should be no uncertainty in 
the minds of Catholics. 


FEDERAL policy of imposiu.g taxes on admissions 
paid to programs conducted solely for the benefit 
of religious, educational and charitable enterprises 
is opposed by the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in a letter 
addressed to the Senate Committee on Finance. 
“Such a policy,” writes the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Michael J. Ready, General Secretary of the N.C. 
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W.C., “would constitute a departure by the Con- 
gress from a long and well-established policy of 
the United States Government.” Religious, chari- 
table and educational agencies “render a commu- 
nity service.” The proposed enactment to be in- 
serted in the Internal Revenue bill “would impose 
a burden on agencies rendering these important 
contributions to defense morale which we are con- 
vinced Congress neither wishes nor intends to im- 
pose.” Further points are brought up by Monsignor 
Ready and we would suggest that those who are 
interested in preventing such impractical legisla- 
tion should obtain the full text of his letter. 


CLEARER information may now be available as 
to the relative percentages of religious affiliation in 
the Army. The War Department has approved an 
arrangement whereby at the time of enlistment or 
induction into the service a notation will be made 
on the service record showing the religious prefer- 
ence of the soldier. A recently released tabulation 
shows the percentages as follows: Protestant, 58.9; 
Catholic, 30.9; Jewish, 1.9; no denomination, 8.3. 


CATHOLIC Action has been defined as essentially 
“the collaboration of the laity in the apostolate of 
the Hierarchy.” Cardinal Maglione, Papal Secre- 
tary of State, in his letter of July 24 addressed to 
the Rev. J. P. Archambault, S.J., president of the 
Semaines Sociales of Canada, recalls the further 
explanation of the nature of Catholic Action given 
by the present Pontiff in his Encyclical, Swmmi 
Pontificatus, and adds the more specific character- 
ization: “Catholic Action is a strongly organized 
collaboration, differentiated according to the dif- 
ferent categories of persons to be reached, in close 
union with the Bishops and their ecclesiastical aux- 
iliaries, to whom the apostolic mandate has been 
specially entrusted.” The application of these prin- 
ciples, adds Cardinal Maglione, and their adapta- 
tion to a world in perpetual disturbance, demands 
continual study and toil. 


NON-CATHOLICS are frequently alarmed that 
Catholics have in mind to bring about the reunion 
of Church and State. Startling, therefore, is the 
suggestion made by the Rev. Nathaniel Micklem, 
Principal of Mansfield College, in Oxford, England, 
who spoke at a Congregational laymen’s confer- 
ence at the Andover-Newton Theological School. 
At this conference he stated that such a reunion 
was necessary in view of doctrines which are sup- 
ported by large groups of people in the world today: 
The State has been actually Christian but nom- 
inally free. Now Christianity is no longer the ac- 
cepted religion. There are new fanatical religions 
such as National Socialism and Communism which 
are actively anti-Christian. That is the new situation 
in Europe. 
There cannot be a religiously neutral education. 
If we do not inculcate Christianity in the schools we 
will inculcate materialist, Communist, Nationalist 
or Nazi outlooks. Education is a field in which 
Church and State must cooperate. 


Dr. Micklem is the author of the best docu- 


mented work that has yet appeared in English on 
the Nazi persecution of the Catholic Church. 














REFUGEE SCHOLARS WELCOME 
IN OUR AMERICAN COLLEGES 


NORBERT ENGELS 











FIRST, Mr. Carl S. got mixed up in a certain rev- 
olution. He believed fervently in democratic prin- 
ciples and institutions. He fought for them, got 
himself captured, lay concealed for four days, then 
made his escape through a sewer. He entered 
France, and joined other refugees in Switzerland. 
Once he succeeded in returning to Germany, lib- 
erating his former teacher, then escaping with him 
to England. He went back to France but was ex- 
pelled a year later as a dangerous alien. He returned 
to England, began to cast weary eyes toward 
America. He settled in Philadelphia, soon moved 
to the Middle West, and there he began a career 
in politics by starting as a soldier and ending up 
as a Senator from Missouri and United States Min- 
ister to Spain. 

Except for the ending, the story sounds as though 
it might have happened since 1933. Actually it 
started about 1850, ended in 1906. It is the story 
of the American statesman, Carl Schurz. There is 
also the story of the friend who fought with him 
and finally came to America. He was the great 
pediatrician, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, who once helped 
the sick children in the New York slums get bet- 
ter at a quarter a call. 

Modern counterparts to these incidents are nu- 
merous. But just for an example: Prof. X. is the 
son of a very famous German artist whose works 
are well known in the United States. The son, an 
outstanding philosopher, was forced with his family 
to leave Germany because of his pacific beliefs. He 
taught for a time at the University of Vienna, then, 
pursued by the spreading tide of Nazism, fled again, 
after the Anschluss of 1938, to France, where he 
served in minor capacities in small schools and col- 
leges. After the fall of France, the tide again pur- 
suing him, he went to Brazil, finally reaching a 
haven in the United States, and now teaches at a 
prominent Eastern University. 

Another, whose Iliad can be more fully re- 
counted, was born in the midst of wealth and 
culture, was graduated with highest honors from 
the University of Vienna, became the master of 
many languages, knew music, and became a sci- 
entist of international reputation. He taught at the 
universities of Vienna and Leipzig. He married a 
woman of equal culture. He was known as a very 
gentle man. 

Then came 1933 and the beginning of his wan- 
derings from Germany to Austria to Switzerland 
to America, and with these wanderings a propor- 


tionate severing of his connections with home, 
friends, money and economic security. He brought 
what furniture, clothing, and fine linens he could. 
His European estate and that of his wife were 
frozen by the Nazis. He had acquired a small 
family. And with his years and troubles accumulat- 
ing, he started over once more. 

The other day, just before he died, broken in 
mind and body, he kept repeating his delirious fear 
of further persecution. In the meantime he had 
given his students in the New World the full sub- 
stance of his scholarship, culture, and gentility. Not 
that there are not plenty of American scholars who 
possess and impart the same good qualities but, 
rather, that there can never be enough of this kind 
of man in our American schools becomes a point 
of pivotal consideration. 

Other refugee scholars have had recourse to 
other means, such as those furnished by the Emer- 
gency Committee in aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars, whose headquarters are in New York 
City and whose membership includes the names 
of some of our leading educators and humani- 
tarians. This committee was organized in June, 
1933, for the specific purpose of helping the schol- 
ars and teachers of the oppressed minorities of 
Europe to find new means of livelihood in this 
country, new laboratories in which to carry on 
their scientific work; and with the idea that they 
would in turn enrich the mind of the students with 
whom they came into contact, and in general con- 
tribute the gifts of their minds to our national 
culture. 

Two questions immediately arise in the mind of 
the reader: How will America in the course of the 
next several generations benefit from this importa- 
tion of European culture? How will the American 
educator be affected economically by this importa- 
tion? 

These two questions lie outside a third one which, 
in the minds of good Christians, should displace the 
first: Is it not enough to know that we are giving 
refuge to good people who, like our own fore- 
fathers, have been forced to flee racial, political 
and religious oppression? It will not take them and 
their families long to become good Americans. One 
man whom I know is as German as ever a good 
German was, in both speech and manner. His two 
sons, aged ten and twelve, are as American as 
any boys could be. They have been in this coun- 
try only six years. In school they are accepted 
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without question and do their work right along 
with the rest. Even if the parents wanted to, they 
would have a hard time holding their European 
citadel against their own youngsters. On a farm, 
segregated with their own kind, they might remain 
forever Germans. In a university town or any 
other, constantly mingling with others, it is impos- 
sible that they should do so. 

But to get back to the questions: the answer to 
the first one must be obvious. How much would any 
nation benefit in the course of a few generations 
by having added to her national culture and intel- 
ligence the minds and work of great scholars? Espe- 
cially when their ideas and their personalities are 
being brought into direct contact with our stu- 
dents, instead of having our students know them 
only through their books. There is a point in the 
matter of Nobel Prize winners alone, supposedly 
the highest material reward a man can be given 
for his work. In the spring of 1933 there were but 
five in the United States: two physicists, Millikan, 
at the California Institute of Technology, and 
Compton, at the University of Chicago; one chem- 
ist, Langmuir, of the research laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, in Schenectady; and 
two medical scientists, Carrel and Landsteiner, both 
at the Rockefeller Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine in New York, and both foreign-born, the first 
in France, the latter in Austria. At the same time 
there were seventeen in Germany, more than three 
times the number we had in our own country. Since 
that time, and counting Germany’s absorption of 
Austria, which alone had eight prize winners, we 
have gained from Germany’s losses to the point 
where we now outnumber them about nineteen to 
fourteen, though the ratio naturally fluctuates from 
time to time. The contributions which these great 
scientists have made, and are yet to make, to the 
progress of human knowledge are of incalculable 
value. Strictly speaking, the work that they are 
doing is not nationalistic at all, but for the benefit 
of all mankind; yet for those who would seek na- 
tional credit for their contributions, it is not hard 
to see that the country which gives them security 
and a place to work will receive the acknowledg- 
ment of all good people in the world. 

The second question should be prefaced by the 
answer to the first. In what sense are these men, 
so far discussed, to be considered competitive? 
Where the discovery of truth is concerned, there 
can exist no competition in the economic sense, for 
there is room for everyone. It is where the trans- 
mission of truth is concerned that the only ques- 
tion lies, and this question has been the basis of 
the most serious consideration by the Emergency 
Committee and all other agencies who undertake 
to do like work. 

In the letter which precedes his first report to 
the Committee, the late Livingston Farrand, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University and then Chairman of 
the Committee, wrote: “We are desirous of render- 
ing the maximum degree of assistance to our Ger- 
man colleagues. We are equally eager to refrain 
from policies calculated to effect adversely the 
positions of American scholars.” 
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Year after year, the Committee has reaffirmed 
this intention, always with the realization that it 
is the financial status of the American universities 
which will directly determine the number of foreign 
scholars they will be able to add to their faculty in 
addition to the number of young American scholars 
whose work shows promise, and who thus deserve 
the privilege of such employment. It is possible 
that some will exaggerate the number of these 
refugee scholars thus placed in American schools. 
Actually, it is no matter of thousands at all. By 
1938, of the 125 scholars who had received aid from 
the Emergency Committee, only 55 had been given 
permanent posts; by 1940, out of 197 grantees, 83 
were permanently established. Of these 197 home- 
less scholars, 161 were Germans, 19 Austrians, 8 
Czechs, 4 Italians, and the rest Russian, Spanish 
and Polish. 

How many others have been placed through 
their own connections or by other groups is almost 
impossible to determine, but I do not think the 
number would greatly exceed that of those placed 
by this Committee. It is also hard to determine 
how many former teachers are in this country 
working as elevator boys and truck drivers. I know 
of one man who had been editor of a prominent 
Catholic daily newspaper in Southern Germany, 
who is the author of many books, particularly 
for boys, who came to this country and, after a 
short period of living with friends in order to bet- 
ter get his bearings, took a job in a warehouse, 
sorting phonograph records at twelve dollars a 
week. 

It is not in the universities and colleges alone 
that the cultural benefits of these men will be felt. 
There are over a hundred important writers who 
have been helped to some kind of employment by 
the Emergency Rescue Committee. There are many 
in music, whose contact with young American com- 
posers and players may work to the advantage of 
both teacher and pupil. In this connection the 
Emergency Committee reported on June 1, 1940: 

With the influx of refugee artists and musicians, 

New York has become—if it was not before—the 
musical and artistic center of the world. Perhaps 
the warmest praise which has reached the Com- 
mittee about its grantees has concerned the musi- 
cologists and art historians, representatives of fields 
in which European scholars have excelled. There 
have been instances where musicologists, on grants 
from this Committee, have gone into colleges and 
transformed the musical life not only of the cam- 
pus but of the surrounding community as well. 

For humanitarian and selfish reasons both, when 
due care is exercised in the selection of scholars 
and in forbidding entrance to those of an ideology 
contrary to the principles of American democracy, 
and when caution is used to the point where the 
economic security of the American teacher does 
not become jeopardized, we should not only allow, 
but actually welcome these men to our land. And 
they will give us in return a cultural and spiritual 
compensation that can best be measured by simply 
pointing out how our national pride would be 
plumed up if these men had been born Americans 
in the first place. In spirit, most of them were. 




















WORKER MIGRATION 
IN DEFENSE BOOM 


TIM O'BRIEN 











DEFENSE production has induced a new wave of 
migration having an electrifying effect on the 
status of thousands of towns and directly infiuenc- 
ing the lives of millions. In towns where the normal 
population is but a few hundred, several thousand 
migrant men and families may be now living in 
makeshift houses, tents and trailers. Small towns 
facing an influx of defense workers are caught 
without the proper facilities for housing, health 
and law enforcement. It is difficult enough for old 
residents to be pushed out of their normal routine 
of living and it is perplexing when it comes to pro- 
jecting new schools, sewer systems and other public 
facilities for the new and huge population whose 
tenure of stay may be only a matter of months. 

A typical town is Charlestown, Indiana. The last 
census showed 864 residents. Recently during the 
construction of a powder plant there, 15,000 work- 
ers were employed. Though a large number com- 
muted to work, thousands of them lived in trailers 
and make-shift homes. 

Outside some Army forts and arsenals can be 
seen hundreds of trailers whose varicolored license 
plates symbolize the crazy-quilt pattern of the pres- 
ent, unguided migration. Pictures in one Govern- 
ment report show the workers living in fire- 
houses, temporary barracks, chicken coops and the 
rear seats of autos. In one booming trailer town the 
dangerous menace of the uncared-for garbage heap 
is shown. 

This great upheaval threatens rural rehabilita- 
tion in areas where it is needed most. Elsewhere 
some of the best farm lands are being taken up for 
the erection of industrial plants. The Farm Secur- 
ity Administration estimates that about 6,000 fam- 
ilies have been displaced by the defense program. 
This is because plants making explosives need a 
large protective area or “shelter belt.” To make 
space for the expanded Army, large areas have 
been taken up for maneuvering and testing. 

Though owner-farmers are given a just appraisal 
price for their properties, tenant-farmers are just 
turned out to drift. This displacement problem is 
most sorely felt in the South and Southeast. The 
Farm Security Administration, after studying the 
area around Hinesville, Georgia, gives the following 
as part of its findings (in a report to the Tolan 
Committee on Defense Migration) : 

A survey of the (Hinesville) area . . . showed that 

in late 1940 a total of 713 families—nearly half of 

them N were living on the land to be pur- 
chased. Included in the survey were 298 owner-oper- 

ators, 40 cash renters, 75 sharecroppers and 143 

farm laborers. 


A glance at these figures shows that half of the 


a 


evacuees were non-owning. Their chances of get- 
ting rooted have been hopelessly shattered. This is 
the situation in many defense areas especially in 
the South, but in other sections, such as around 
Fort Lewis, Washington, the owner-operator group 
is larger. 

Samuel Grafton, New York Post columnist, told 
the Tolan Committee of his study of the New Eng- 
land Defense areas. He described the primitive liv- 
ing conditions in trailer towns, the housing prob- 
lems within the cities. He cites a typical town, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In this little city the 
normal population is 15,000. At the time of Graf- 
ton’s study there were 6,000 new workers at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. Grafton observed that the 
townspeople don’t like this and that it all portends 
no good for the time when the boom will end. 

Then there is Hartford, Connecticut, home of the 
Pratt & Whitney factories, of Colt Firearms and 
numerous other industries vital to defense. The 
housing shortage is acute and East Hartford has a 
trailer city within it. Mr. Grafton finds that wages 
are good for those working in the plants but that 
building project workers suffer a lower average 
because of layoffs. 

Shipbuilding and aircraft manufacture have sup- 
planted machine-displacement and crop harvesting 
as the greatest factors in migration. Figures show 
that the number of aircraft workers has more than 
trebled since January, 1939. The planned expansion 
of the aircraft program will see a peak of about 
321,000 engaged directly in airplane manufacture 
by October of this year. Those working for kindred 
industries producing such things as engines and 
accessories, and for sub-contractors making parts 
and assembly units, will swell the grand total to 
around 600,000. This can only mean more mass 
migrations to aircraft centers—thousands more 
added to the fast-growing number of non-owning 
citizens who comprise “America On Wheels.” 

San Diego is an aircraft town. Due to a shortage 
of skilled labor there, some 20,000 new workers 
will be drawn from the middle-Western and East- 
ern States by the end of 1941. In aircraft about 
sixty per cent of the workers must be semi-skilled, 
fifteen per cent skilled and the remainder unskilled. 

The shipbuilding industry has greatly reduced 
unemployment in the port cities. But this industry, 
like many others, is suffering from the dispropor- 
tion in the number of skilled and unskilled workers. 
In shipbuilding fifty-six per cent of the workers 
must be skilled. Because of this ratio and because 
of the top-heavy inflow of unskilled workers, great 
problems arise. As in aircraft, shipbuilding will in- 
duce new and bigger migrations when the peak of 
the projected production is reached. The Bureau of 
Labor statistics give us a glimpse of the problems 
facing port cities. For instance, in Philadelphia 
104,000 additional hands will be needed by Decem- 
ber, 1941. It is estimated that 74,000 of these are 
available from Philadelphia and its environs. The 
remainder must be recruited from outside the com- 
muting area. 

Small towns are naturally feeling the impact of 
defense migration more than the big cities. All the 
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patterns of migration show the tendency is toward 
the large manufacturing centers. It is surprising 
how easily the larger cities so easily assimilate the 
new increases in population. Not too long ago large 
numbers of transient workers, indigent and poorly 
dressed, moved from city to city in numbers which, 
if you saw them in print, would be shockingly un- 
believable. 

Those migrants were so much a part of our econ- 
omy that few were aware of their presence. But 
now—and for the time that the defense boom lasts 
—large-scale mobility of workers will not engender 
the hardships it did before. Today the greatest 
number of transients see gainful employment 
ahead, instead of useless wandering after rumors 
of jobs or seasonal work at cheap wages. Unlike 
the “Joads,” the new migrant is being “pulled” to 
more genuine objectives and not being “pushed” 
off to nowhere. 

So far, the boom is accountable for drawing 
about 2,500,000 workers into gainful employment. 
Most of it is non-agricultural. However, the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics has pointed out that 
about 6,000,000 are still unemployed. He warns 
that unskilled workers should be careful about mi- 
grating without proper direction. The agency for 
this direction is the United States Employment 
Service. The USES is doing its best to offset hard- 
ships created by wild rumors of jobs, premature 
labor calls and the trek of workers to jobs (mostly 
building) already completed. 

The United States has taken this great turnover 
in people with an easy stride. Nevertheless, despite 
quick adjustment to our turnover, there are still 
existing great dangers to health and morals. Fortu- 
nately, there has been no word of mass sickness of 
crowded “towns within a town.” Near many of its 
cantonments, the Army, in spite of the suddenness 
of things, provided sleeping, bathing, sanitation and 
health facilities for the civilians who migrated for 
work on new buildings. Other threatened dangers 
are being handled by Government and private 
agencies such as the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the USO and labor unions. 

Even though the boom is a respite for many who 
were heretofore unemployed, and the belts that 
were hitched up a bit can now be let out, there is a 
factor that will bear on our future economic wel- 
fare that cannot be overlooked. That factor is the 
threatened number of non-owning, rootless workers 
who will make up the greatest army of unem- 
ployed migrants this country has ever known. Too 
many have been lured to quick money-making jobs 
in distant towns and have left their own hearthside 
never to own one again. Beside the farmers dis- 
placed, thousands of others have migrated to the 
cities and defense plants. Families are on the move 
by the thousands and many a family unit that has 
given up its place for a trailer may rue the day it 
did 


With jobs for almost all, the migrations have not 
been too obvious. It is after the boom ends that we 
will be faced with the great problem of resettle- 
ment and relocation. The time to worry about the 
migrant is now, when he is faring well. 
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SPIRITUAL TRAINING 
FOR LAY LEADERSHIP 


PETER MARISON 











IN a very penetrating article, Accent on Catholic 
in Catholic Action, (AMERICA, June 7, 1941) Vin- 
cent W. Hartnett put his finger on the root of the 
ineffectiveness of Catholic Action today. There will 
be no Catholic lay leadership, he says, if the Catho- 
lic Action groups are not profoundly Catholic. And 
they cannot be profoundly Catholic without a “vig- 
orous spiritual life on the part of lay leaders... 
who must somehow awaken to a vital understand- 
ing of the demands of Christian asceticism . . . and 
more earnestly employ the great means of that 
asceticism, prayer, renunciation and reception of 
the Sacraments.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hartnett’s solution 
is most basic and imperative. Given the type of 
layman we all advocate—one who is “educated” 
to the consciousness of Christ’s presence within 
him (by Baptism and Grace) and who is “guided” 
to realize his duty to bring Christ into his environ- 
ment by his life and works—Catholic Action will 
then be Catholic, and a more solid and speedier 
return of the world to Christianity will be assured. 

Here, however, we stop. The answer to the dif- 
ficulty about Catholic lay leaders is unquestionably 
the reformation of the individual by means of 
spiritual training: no other is either sufficient or 
effective for the type of lay leader needed. Admit- 
ting this fact, two problems immediately confront 
us: 

First, where are those leaders going to come 
from? Secondly, how or by what means are they 
to be trained? 

Because of the nature of this article, we pre- 
sume, Mr. Hartnett left the answer in the indefinite: 
“Somehow, they (the leaders) must awaken.” It is 
in the hopes of bringing this “somehow” out into 
the open that the following questions and answers 
are proposed. 

First of all, where is this spiritual or ascetical 
training to come from? From our colleges? From 
our parishes? These are the main sources of pres- 
ent and future leadership. 

In the case of a large number of our colleges, 
there does not seem to be anything in the various 
curricula which lays special emphasis on Catholic 
leadership as such. Certainly, thorough courses in 
religion and philosophy are given, and are “musts” 
on every Catholic student’s schedule. These courses 
range anywhere from the principles of morality 
and Catholic dogma to Christian apologetics and 
treatises on Christian life. But these, possibly be- 
cause of their nature, or dogmatic treatment, tend 
more to train one to “know” than to “practise” 
the truths and principles propounded. 

This is by no means a condemnation of religion 




















and philosophy courses in our colleges. The author 
knows their full value and necessity. He merely 
offers the objection that these in themselves, 
treated academically alone, are insufficient for the 
type of training the active Catholic leader should 
have. 

The type of leader we are talking about now 
has to be a “supernatural” one. He must be molded 
to the character of Christ. He must be brought 
to the realization of the Divine life of Grace in his 
soul, and of the duty he has to bring that life into 
daily existence and contact with men. By his life 
and works, he must “radiate’’ Christ in the twen- 
tieth century. 

This leader, however, is not begotten by academic 
training alone. If our priests and Religious teachers, 
for example, were to rely on their academic train- 
ing alone for the work they do among men, we 
would have a deader Christianity than we have. 
It is only because these “live” their spiritual train- 
ing, their lives of union with Christ, that they can 
effect anything in the world today. 

So, too, if we are to produce Catholic leaders, of 
the “supernatural” mold, who are to “participate 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy,” we look for a 
training that will stimulate their wills and hearts, 
not merely their intellects. Many colleges do not 
seem to be offering such training. 

We should note here in connection with the 
training of students that, thanks to the numerous 
Sodality and Youth Directors, tremendously sin- 
cere effort has been made, and is being made, with 
success too, in training leaders. But the output, 
at present, seems so small and harmless—for the 
energy and time expended—that we wonder if 
more emphasis is not being placed on the “Action” 
than on the “Catholic” in Catholic Action. 

In the case of parishes, a similar problem arises. 
There does not seem to be any organization or 
method of laying particular stress on training ef- 
fective laymen. The various worthwhile parish or- 
ganizations, for the most part, have as their pro- 
gram, aims and activities of a spiritual and social 
nature. Their monthly Communions, spiritual con- 
ferences, study clubs and works of Catholic Action 
are excellent practices; but in themselves, these 
may become superficial or external acts of devo- 
tion, and ultimately are no indications that the 
faithful participants in practice will emerge as 
Catholic leaders. The Action is there, but is it 
Catholic? If so, where are the leaders? 

Thus, with no specific training either for stu- 
dents or laity, there will be no Catholic leadership 
in Mr. Hartnett’s sense, which implies “developing 
in one’s self the supernatural life, and by organiza- 
tion bringing that life to others.” Consequently, 
there will be no “motivation” for lay leaders. And 
with no motivation, it is not difficult to understand 
that it will be almost impossible to develop any- 
thing which would have the least semblance of true 
Catholic Action among the Catholics of this 
country. 

Now, Catholic Action has been defined as the 
“participation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy.” That is, Catholic laymen are to have a 


most definite share in the apostolic works of the 
priesthood. But just as no one can participate fully 
in the physical or intellectual or spiritual works 
of an organization without being stimulated to do 
so by the ideals or spirit of that organization, so 
the lay leader will not fully “participate” in the 
works of Catholic Action without a proper motiva- 
tion: the motivation of the love of Christ, the de- 
sire to see His Kingdom spread on earth. In pro- 
portion to the inspiration of this motive will be 
the degree of the layman’s participation. 

That brings us back to the main point. “Motiva- 
tion,” the type the Catholic leader must have, 
should be enkindled first of all spiritually. Ascetical 
training, inspired by Divine Grace, is the sun that 
must give that motivation its light and warmth— 
the cold lunar light of the mind alone will not suf- 
fice. Again—where is this motivation to come from, 
if not from the colleges and parishes? These are 
the two sources whence must spring our present 
and future leaders. It is they who must supply the 
Church. 

Now for the second question: what are the means 
to be employed for the spiritual reformation and 
specific training of the lay leader? 

Despite what the writer has said, in general, 
about the seeming lack of effective training in the 
colleges and parishes, he is aware of definite steps 
being taken in a few schools and parishes through- 
out the country to effect plans for some type of 
spiritual training for Catholic leaders. To the 
author’s knowledge, one Western college group has 
a definite program of training in operation. It aims 
to make the student conscious of the supernatural 
life within him—of the means to enrich that life— 
of the obligation to carry that life into his indus- 
trial, business, student and social environment. To 
accomplish this purpose, it has outlined and is car- 
rying out a forceful plan of prayer, study and 
action. The “study” part of the program includes 
an adapted version of the Jociste “inquiry” method, 
called “Student Improvement Inquiry”: prior to 
this method, and fundamental to it, is the dogmatic 
and ascetical treatment of the supernatural life 
and its concrete applications to modern Christian 
life. 

At present, no certain predictions can be made 
of this group’s success, mainly because of its re- 
cent inception. It has struck oil: it remains to be 
seen if it utilizes the instruments at hand to pump, 
pipe and refine. 

The way to accent Catholic in Catholic Action 
is to train a body of laymen in an intensely spiritual 
way, so that their goal will not merely be the ob- 
servance of the Ten Commandments or a few pious 
practices—and nothing else. If we want Catholic 
leaders, we must have ascetical training of some 
sort—one might say a “lay” novitiate. But to have 
it, student and parish directors have to make room 
for it, plan it, and put it into operation. 

If and when such a program comes into existence 
and becomes widespread, then, as Mr. Hartnett con- 
cluded his article, “we may expect to see a richer 
blossoming of sanctity, a fuller harvest of conver- 
sions in the Church of America.” 
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MRS. CROWLEY GIVES THE BOYS 
A NICE HOME AND CLEAN BEDS 


DORAN HURLEY 











IN a way, Aggie Kelly’s postcard from the Catholic 
Summer School at Cliff Haven should have warned 
me that Mrs. Crowley was up to something out of 
the ordinary. Aggie’s vacation correspondence is 
customarily of the “X marks the spot where the 
water is fine, wishing you were here” school. This 
time, cryptically, without any of her usual pen- 
manship flourishes, she wrote: “Long to be back 
with poor Abbie. Write me what you know.” And 
to make matters worse she signed the card “Agnes- 
sa Cecilia,” either because she was taking Catholic 
culture terribly hard or to throw the F.B.I. off the 
scent. 

It took me a good while to figure out who my 
unknown friend, Agnessa, could be. By the time 
I did, the card had me worried. As far as I knew 
Aunt Abbie Crowley was all right. Indeed, I had 
had a note from her, at last giving her consent to 
telling of the historical gathering of John Boyle 
O’Reilley, Patrick Donahoe and James Jeffrey 
Roche in ‘her little white cottage across from the 
Church. 

So for a double reason, the time seemed ripe 
for a visit to the Old Parish. I landed in town 
earlier than I had expected and stopped by at Paddy 
Dailey’s barbershop to get a haircut and kill a little 
time. The shop was empty but Paddy had all the 
news. However, when we came to talk of Mrs. 
Patrick Crowley, the good man began to be very 
disturbed. 

At last, after a few coughs and throat clearings, 
he came out with it suddenly. “I don’t know,” he 
said, “but it does tend to look like the widder is 
up against it. What she’s done with all that Sweep- 
stakes money I don’t know. I surely thought it 
would last out her time, for she lived very close as 
far as we could see. Casey the butcher, and Johnny 
Riordan, the grocer, both say there was never any- 
one like her at a bargain. You never could put 
nothing over on her. Of course, she did a lot of 
good, I know, with her money; but she had a right 
to put something by. And now . .. at her age...” 

I didn’t wait to hear the rest of it. Fear gave a 
thump at my heart and at that moment I caught 
sight of Mary Ellen Shea, Dinnie’s sister, going by 
on Saint Mary’s street. She would have the real 
right of whatever on earth had happened to Mrs. 
Crowley, I knew. But Mary, when I had accosted 
her, at once broke into tears, leaving me standing 
helplessly before her, feeling a fool. 

“T wouldn’t mind,” sobbed Mary, 
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French. A ‘billy’ is what she called it, and some- 
one told me a ‘billy-doo’ is French for a love let- 
ter. There’s all this talk now about the free French 
and I suppose it means free love. ‘A frivolous people 
fond of dancing and light wines’ the geography used 
to call them. But at Mrs. Crowley’s age .. . all 
those . . . men! I pray every night to Saint Jude. 
He’s the only one can help now. Everyone agrees 
= last thing Mrs. Crowley has done is—impos- 

But I hardly heard her. I was off down Saint 
Mary’s street so fast that I was puffing as I leaped 
a Mrs. Crowley’s stoop and gave a tug at the bell 
pull. 

She opened it in an instant. She must have been 
cleaning, I thought, for she had on a voluminous 
white apron and something like a nurse’s cap on 
her head. 

“I saw you from the bay-window pelting down 
the street. I'll bet any amount you ran into Mary 
Shea or her likes on the way from the station,” 
she said shrewdly. ‘Well, don’t stand there gawk- 
ing! Come in, come in! Wipe your feet on the mat, 
and you’d better use the shoe-scraper.” 

I followed her into the little hall; and before she 
closed the door and waved me on down its length I 
saw that the golden oak, mirrored hat rack, usual- 
ly gaunt and spare, was hung heavy with raincoats 
and soft hats. Two bags of golf clubs nearly tripped 
me. 

“Come into the kitchen,” said Mrs. Crowley per- 
emptorily. “I’ve a pile of dishes to do. You can 
wipe and we can talk as well there as sitting with 
our hands folded. That never yet got anyone any- 
where.” 

“Well,” she said as she swished her soap holder 
around in the foamy suds and I gingerly handled 
cup after cup. “Well, what have you heard? If 
*twas from Mary Shea, as I more than half suspect 
from the look on you, let me tell you here and 
now that it’s no ‘bill-AY’ I’m running, but a ‘bill- 
ET.’ Moreover, the only thing French about it is 
that I got the idea from an account of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s when he was in France in the last War. It 
took my fancy completely when I first read it in 
AMERICA. Holy Ireland, it was called, and I pick 
it up and read it every so often. 

“He had his billet—which is to say he lived 
there—in a little French farmhouse and they were 
lovely Catholic people and very respectable. And 
the woman of the house was a widow woman like 




















myself. I read the story over again a couple of 
weeks ago and it set me thinking. 

“You recall when I was down in New York my 
saying to you more times than twice that for all 
the provision made for single Catholic girls and 
women who came there to work or study, it beat 
me to get any ready knowledge of like living places 
for boys and young men. 

“I remember once after early morning Mass 
stopping it at what they call a Coffee Pot... al- 
though they make it in a boiler and coffee is just 
the name they give it for want of true-speaking. 
Well, anyway, I told the young man where I'd come 
from. I always did—for fear they’d get any wrong 
notions about my gallivanting around so early in 
the morning as if I didn’t have a home. 

“The boy told me he was a Catholic, too. He’d 
just landed in town a couple of weeks before and 
was staying at one of those big men’s associations, 
non-Catholic, of course. That was why he hadn’t 
got around to going to Church, he told me. That 
was his way of putting it; not mine, you may be 
sure. This place he was staying had a bulletin up 
of the nearest churches, so he told me, but the 
closest Catholic church posted was the Cathedral, 
which was, as we figured it, a full mile east and 
nearer three miles north. 

“I might not know my New York; but I knew 
my little Church of St. Francis of Assisi was barely 
a stone’s throw from where he was living, and there 
were probably four others closer at that. So he 
said he’d be sure to go the next Sunday; and he 
did—for I made a point of stopping in and inquir- 
ing, every Sunday after that.” 

Dimly I was beginning to realize that she must 
be taking in boarders. Now that may be good form 
for impoverished, elderly Southern gentlewomen, 
but it has less agreeable connotations of caste in 
the Old Parish. But I held my whisht, and con- 
centrated on my wiping. 

“Yes,” she continued, “And now there’s all this 
talk about keeping up the morale of the soldiers, 
although the best answer to that as far as I can 
see is sending them home to their mothers when 
the time they bargained for is up. In the mean- 
time, it certainly is up to the people living near the 
camps to treat them like Christian gentlemen and 
as if they were boys of their own. I had a son in 
the Army once. I know what I would have wanted 
for him. 

“Now close by on the Bay they have just estab- 
lished this new air base and flying place. And it 
come over me that there might well be Catholic 
boys working there as engineers and the like, who 
wouldn’t be living in barracks but would be room- 
ing around where they could. And as likely as not 
getting sick with restaurant food they weren’t used 
to, and missing most of all a good Catholic home. 

“So off I trotted to see the head man over there. 
It was trouble enough and took me the whole of a 
day. But I reached my man, of course, and he was 
more than interested. He was a Loyola man, him- 
self, here with his wife and two lovely children. I’ve 
met them since and taught her how to make real 
clam chowder. 





“What I put to him was this: if he had any 
nice young Catholic boys working under him who 
would be glad of a good home and clean beds, I'd 
put up as many of them as I was able. But I wanted 
no rowdies, of course, although I told him I'd do 
my best so that the lads wouldn’t think they were 
living in a convent. 

“As it turned out, housing his men is his biggest 
problem. He says it’s terrible the little comfort 
the men can get no matter how high they pay. A 
really nice home, the kind that most of them were 
used to, he says you couldn’t find for love nor 
money. 

“So I had McNally, the contractor, in and had 
my attics re-finished as a big dormitory; and two 
of the small bedrooms upstairs knocked together. 
I gave my old furniture to the Vincent de Paul 
and bought a lot of new cot beds, but with the best 
of mattresses. And Connie Casey . . . she isn’t enter- 
ing until October, and it’s to Rochester she’s go- 
ing . . . interior decorated the whole upstairs for 
me. Nothing fussy, but very clean and neat. 

“T have twelve lads staying with me now, all 
lovely Catholic boys. Some of them are big en- 
gineers and some are plain workmen. 

“T have a waiting list, and any boy who doesn’t 
behave, he knows he is welcome to go and make 
room for another. I charge them only what it 
costs me. At first they got together and started 
to make a fuss that I wasn’t fair with myself. 
Little they know me! I told them I'd have no talk 
about it; but that for these many years now there’s 
been a Vincent de Paul box and one for the Little 
Sisters on the card table in the hall. I send for 
new boxes now nearly every week. 

“T had the piano tuned, and bought me a radio 
machine. And that first week we had a house- 
warming. Constance gathered a lovely group of 
young girls for me. It’s got Mary Shea’s goat that 
I didn’t ask her, but I didn’t want the boys fright- 
ened into thinking that I was running an old maid’s 
matrimonial agency on the sly. Not but what if I 
find the right one for Mary I'll not introduce them. 
I'd hate her to die with ‘Miss’ on her tombstone; 
but she doesn’t know that. 

“If you’re thirsty, there’s beer in the ice box. I 
never had it in the house before. I’m no one for 
it, as you well know, barring a glass of wine for 
politeness’ sake and as Saint Paul says, to settle 
my stomach. But I have it for the boys on con- 
dition they don’t abuse it. Nor do they, as they 
might if they were out in some saloon lonesome, 
hating to go home to some dismal hole in the 
wall.- Yes, and they’re teaching me to play poker 
cards, too,” said Mrs. Patrick Crowley defiantly. 
“We have what we call a ‘session’ one night a 
week. How théy roar at my mistakes! This old 
house has never heard such laughter.” 

“Not,” I thought, “the vigorous, hearty, clean 
laughter of Catholic men. Not since . . . perhaps 
... John Boyle O’Reilly and James Jeffrey Roche, 
with Irish wit, told story after story years and 
years ago in the same rooms where Mrs. Crowley 
is now carrying on their ideal of human Catholic 
Action.” 
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THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 
BEGINS IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


REGINA MADDEN 











AT present much attention is being given to the 
morale of the young men in our military camps, 
and much discussion is centered on the idea of how 
to improve the morale in cases where it is not so 
high as could be desired. If a man suffering from 
hay-fever went to a doctor, the first thing the doc- 
tor would do would be to investigate the back- 
ground of the patient to find out what was causing 
the disease. The same procedure might be advisable 
in the case of our soldiers. Most of these young 
men are products of our public school system; so 
the question naturally arises as to what the schools 
are doing or failing to do to build up the morale of 
our future soldiers. 

If American boys are to be prepared to fight 
wholeheartedly for democracy, they must have a 
deep-rooted conviction that it is worth fighting for 
and an intelligent understanding of the dangers 
that beset it. Such a conviction will not grow out 
of having politicians wave the flag in their faces. 
It will grow only out of the realization that the 
form of government under which they live is supe- 
rior to all other forms. To nourish the growth of 
such conviction and such understanding should be 
the immediate end of the schools; the means to the 
end must be the stimulating of vigorous thought. 

The starting point for such thought should be 
the consideration of the values offered by life. 
These values should be pointed out to the student, 
and at the same time his attention should be called 
to the fact that life is not a prodigal giver, that all 
the things he sees in life’s showcase are not his for 
the asking. He is allowed only a certain number of 
these desirables. Therefore he must choose with 
care and be sure that he has selected those things 
that will give him the higher satisfaction. 

The next step is to study with the pupil the vari- 
ous forms of government, showing honestly the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. Painting 
democracy as an institution without a flaw is no 
gesture of patriotism; rather is it flagrantly un- 
patriotic, in that it is the most insidious means of 
undermining faith in democracy. Just as the public, 
having had its credulity strained to incapacity by 
the propaganda of the German press, now rejects 
even the bits of truth that occasionally appear; so 
the maturing mind, discovering for itself flaws in 
the structure of democracy that it was told were 
not there, cynically turns its back on the whole 
structure. 

Therefore the honest and more expedient thing 
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to do is to strip democracy of the sentimentalities 
in which we have draped it and say: “Yes, as you 
can see, it is not always the most efficient organ- 
ization; true it is wasteful of its material posses- 
sions, and it has other faults. But take out that list 
of values you want from life and ask yourself 
whether there is any other government that offers 
you the opportunity to get so many of them.” 

Stop offering youth abstractions. It is very hard 
to fight for an abstraction. Before you tell him he 
must fight to save democracy, tell him what de- 
mocracy is. Tell him instead that he must fight so 
that his country will be prosperous; fight so that 
he may have a voice in making the laws under 
which he is to live; fight so that he may worship 
his God in the manner that he chooses. 

A system of education that gives its pupils an 
intelligent appreciation of democracy has achieved 
something worthwhile, but it has not done enough. 
It is not enough for a man to know that his house 
is more valuable than any other house on the 
street. He should know how to take care of his 
property to keep up its value. So it is with the 
citizen’s biggest piece of property—his country. It 
needs constant vigilance. And yet the American 
people as a whole are very negligent when it comes 
to care of their Government. On election day they 
vote for men to represent them in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of their country and then pro- 
ceed to forget these men and their work until the 
next election day. 

Part of the blame for this situation may be 
placed on our educational system. It has not been 
such as to develop in our people an intelligent 
awareness of the functioning of the Government. 
There isn’t one man in ten who cannot give you 
the results of the day’s professional baseball games; 
yet in peace time there isn’t one man in ten who 
can give you an account of the Government trans- 
actions of the day. Why couldn’t our secondary 
schools use the opening period each day for an 
analytical discussion of the Government transac- 
tions of the previous day? I say analytical because 
I can see little value in knowing what went on 
without knowing what was in back of it. Was a 
certain appropriation which is going to increase 
the tax rate justifiable, or do the signs indicate 
that it was voted because the Congressmen were 
playing for the votes of certain groups? Questions 
like this should be awakened in the student’s mind 
as he reads the newspaper. He should learn to 














recognize log-rolling, pork-barrel legislation, and 
legal bribery of various kinds. 

It is not enough for the individual to be trained 
to detect legal dishonesty. He should be educated 
to recognize unwise legislation as well. Such edu- 
cation may be received in his study of history. In 
too many schools the study of history is merely a 
memory exercise. The pupils amass names and 
dates of wars and other factual information, which 
they forget as soon as the examination is over. 

The facts contained in a history book are in 
themselves unimportant to the student. It is the 
general truth evidenced by these facts that con- 
cerns him. He should study the mosaic of the past 
mainly to trace the design that runs through it. 
He should notice, for instance, that through his- 
tory every period of uncontrolled inflation in a 
country has been followed by national financial 
disaster and from these circumstances he should 
draw a natural generalization. The study of history 
will then become for him a course in inductive 
reasoning. He will learn to differentiate between 
the occasional and the permanent. From his gen- 
eralizations he will compile a philosophy of gov- 
ernment and use it as a touchstone by which to test 
the legislation of his own time. His criticism of his 
Government’s policies will become rational and ob- 
jective. He will be less likely to approve or con- 
demn legislative action according to the way it 
affects his immediate personal interests and more 
likely to take an unselfish and longer-sighted view. 

At the time when Europe was a week’s travelling 
distance away from us, knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs was an intellectual ornament to be worn on 
dress occasions. But since the development of avia- 
tion has caused a shrinkage in space, bringing us 
within bombing distance of foreign countries, a 
knowledge of what is going on in those countries 
is as much a necessity as an overcoat in a New 
England winter. These countries have become our 
neighbors. Consequently we cannot afford to ig- 
nore them. It is always well to know something 
about one’s neighbor. Has he the habit of starting 
a grass fire near our garage and going off leaving 
it burning? If we know this beforehand, we can 
guard against the danger of it. Knowing the ways 
of one’s neighbors is one of the means of defend- 
ing one’s property. 

For that reason a study of current events in the 
rest of the world, as well as in our own country, 
should find a place in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. Again, facts will not suffice. We need to 
know what is back of the facts. We need to get 
our neighbor’s point of view, to find out why he 
does the things he does. Understanding of the other 
person’s or the other nation’s point of view does 
much toward obviating quarrels and wars. Then 
the money that would be spent fighting our neigh- 
bor could be spent improving our property. It is 
the schools that must lay the foundation of under- 
standing on which this “good neighbor” policy is 
based. And the time to develop the friendship of 
our neighbor is not the moment we think we are 
going to be attacked by an enemy and need our 
neighbor’s help. 


There is still another duty that devolves upon 
the educational system of a democracy. A famous 
German once said: “What is the best government? 
—That which teaches us to govern ourselves.” In 
another instance we find the same man saying: 
“No one who cannot master himself is worthy to 
rule.” In a form of government where every citizen 
rules, it is imperative, as Goethe said, that he first 
learn to rule himself. The schools should be offer- 
ing the necessary training in discipline, but un- 
fortunately in recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency in the opposite direction. 

The trend has been to make things easy for the 
pupils, the educators apparently forgetting that 
strength comes only through attempting the dif- 
ficult. The pupil must not be asked to do anything 
that is distasteful to him, although in later life he 
will have to do many things that will be both dis- 
tasteful and difficult. Yet school is supposed to be 
a preparation for life. If he finds that he has to 
work in a course, he persuades his parents to write 
a note requesting the principal to let him drop the 
course. Persistence is an outmoded virtue. Upon 
graduating he now finds himself doing post-gradu- 
ate work in a military camp, where he will work 
and this time the note from Mother will not get 
him excused. 

The average pupil will take the easiest way out 
if he is allowed to, but you will find that invariably 
he speaks with a certain contempt of the snap 
courses he has taken and with a wholesome pride 
of the classes that held him up to high standards. 
When I say that our schools need more discipline, 
I am not advocating a return to the old “caning 
system.” I am rather recommending a system 
that encourages persistence and pride in difficult 
achievement. 

Much stress has been placed in our schools on 
taking into account individual differences in the 
pupils. An excellent trend, but like all good ideas 
it is sometimes carried to extremes with the result 
that the pupil feels that there is no necessity for 
his conforming to any regulation that is disagree- 
able to him. The school should teach him that 
democracy is not an institution under which every 
man is a law unto himself but an institution which 
gives to every man the privilege of making the 
laws for all, a privilege which entails the obliga- 
tion of abiding by the decision of the majority. 
The youth who has known discipline in school will 
not find it hard to fit into the life of the military 
camp and will help toward keeping the morale of 
the camp high. 

At the present time billions are being spent for 
defense, and these billions are needed if the democ- 
racies are to win the war. But winning the war will 
not save a democracy that is crumbling from with- 
in. Democracy will be saved in the long run, not 
on the battle front, but in the schoolroom. That is 
the reason why the tours of inspection of the de- 
fense works should include inspection of the 
schools, where the most important armament of 
democracy is being made. What are our schools do- 
ing for the defense of democracy? That is the 
question of paramount importance today. 
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RETRENCHMENT 


UNDER this heading, we offered Congress a sug- 
gestion three weeks ago. “Why cannot Congress 
appoint a Joint Committee on Retrenchment? It 
would serve a more useful purpose than many ex- 
isting Committees.” And we concluded with the 
question; “Who will move its appointment?” 

It is gratifying to note that Senator Byrd, of 
Virginia, has introduced a bill providing for the 
creation of this Committee. Whether the motion 
will prevail, is a question that must be left to the 
future, but it seems probable that the spendthrifts 
in Congress are numerous enough to laugh it down. 
Every member of the House, and a third of the 
Senate will come up for election next year, and 
few of them, very few, we regret to say, view 
with pleasure the prospect of constituents forcibly 
parted from the Federal pork-barrel on the eve 
of election day. 

Yet miracles do happen, and Senator Byrd’s mo- 
tion may prevail. It would prevail without a dis- 
senting vote, if the people who in the coming 
months will be forced to pay higher prices for food, 
clothing, and housing, would issue peremptory in- 
structions to their representatives at Washington. 
But, as we have pointed out for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, Jim Smith, the average wage- 
earner, thinks that his wealthy employer will pay 
the bill, and his wealthy employer knows quite 
well that the back-breaking burden of paying the 
bill will fall on Jim. Hence he perceives no reason 
why he should disillusion Jim, and so Congress goes 
on in its merry way, voting appropriations which 
exceed by billions the country’s annual revenue. 

Senator Byrd probably realizes far better than 
we that something more powerful than a Joint 
Committee will be required to dissipate this illu- 
sion completely. Yet the Committee might blow 
away some of the fog, and let the taxpayer, which 
means every man and woman in the United States, 
know just how much the Government intends to 
take out of his pocket. 

The Byrd proposal makes two specific recom- 
mendations. The first requires the Director of the 
Budget, that forgotten man, to submit to the Com- 
mittee by October 15, formulas for the reduction 
of public expenditures by two billion dollars. The 
second specifies the personnel of the Committee, 
and is unique in appointing the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Budget Director, to serve with 
three members of the Senate and three of the 
House. 

The saving of two billions in a budget of ten or 
more billions may seem to be a trifle. But the prin- 
ciple that the Government, like the rest of us, must 
economize, is not a trifle. Not long ago, a high Fed- 
eral official exclaimed in a burst of candor that in 
war-time it may be necessary to throw money 
away. Whatever glosses may be placed on that 
statement, it is unfortunately true that in times 
of stress, we have always spent money uselessly. 

Since the people must pay, that practice must 
be banned. 
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PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


THERE is always a frightful degree of hysteria 
in preparations for an offensive war. The peo- 
ple must be whipped into a frenzy; otherwise 
they would shrink in horror from so frightful 
a method of settling international differences. 
For they know that by the decision of war, that 
nation is adjudged to be the victor which kills 
the largest number of men, women and chil- 
dren, in the shortest time, either by gun-shot 
wounds in the field, or by explosives dropped 
from the air to blow them into fragments, or 
by slowly starving them to death. 

Sadly true is the judgment of John Bright: 
“You will find that wars were supported by a 
class of arguments which, after the war is over, 
the people find were arguments that should 
never have been listened to.” No less true is the 
judgment of the Cardinal of Westminster, 
Archbishop Hinsley, who has seen his people 
killed, and his country’s cities destroyed. “War 
is hideous and hateful. It is a summary of the 
worst evils that can befall mankind.” Add the 
violations of the laws of God and men that ac- 
company war, and are frequently encouraged 
by military commanders, and the picture, dark 
as it is, falls short of a true portrayal of war’s 
horrors. 

What the Popes have thought of these 
bloody struggles is clear from the statements 
in recent years by Benedict XV, Pius XI and 
Pius XII. As Vicars of the Prince of Peace Who 
came into this world that all men might have 
life, and have it more abundantly, they have 
pleaded with the nations to forsake lust of 
power, and to return to the ways of peace. In 
the dispensation of Divine Providence, their 
pleadings have gone unheard. But the heart of 
Pius XII is undismayed. 

Last week the Pontiff again invited the whole 
world to make the month of October a month 
of prayer for peace. Every man who loves God 
and has care for God’s children, will hear and 
obey the Pontiff’s appeal. He will not suffer the 
noise of the war drums that now beat through- 
out the world to distract him from prayer that 
through the intercession of Our Blessed Lady, 
Queen of Peace, a world that has been 
drenched with blood may soon seek peace 
among all nations, and that higher peace which 
Christ alone can give. 




















LABOR’S FALSE FRIENDS 


IT is not startling to learn that the American 
Federation of Labor is planning a “denuncia- 
tion” of labor racketeers. The news is, how- 
ever, decidedly irritating, and, what makes the 
last statement even more irritating than usual 
is the occasion on which it was made. 

In St. Louis, the Hod Carriers’ and Common 
Laborers Union, an association with a huge an- 
nual income, is having its first convention in 
thirty years. During all this time, the members 
of the union, not permitted to hold an election, 
have been wholly at the mercy of a self-per- 
petuating board, although the constitution 
plainly prescribes an election every five years. 
The directors have set that requirement aside, 
and held on to their well-paid jobs. 

It is true that occasionally, the secretary 
would instruct the local bosses, many of whom 
had criminal records, to poll their members on 
the question of calling an election. But on no 
occasion has the recorded vote included more 
than a tenth of the membership. The conclu- 
sion that the general bosses, having determined 
to permit no election, relied on the local bosses 
to carry out their wishes, is obvious. 

Last week, however, a group of these union 
slaves took their courage in both hands, and 
asked President Green to help them to rid the 
association from racketeers. The valiant Mr. 
Green replied that he was meditating a denun- 
ciation of this evil, and would present it at the 
forthcoming convention of the Federation. As 
to the evil which had been placed plainly before 
his eyes, he said: “I know nothing of your in- 
ternal affairs. Disputes and arguments will 
come up, but it is not my business to settle 
them.” Mr. Green then proceeded to address 
the convention in praise of the oppressors. 

Looking over his record for the last decade, 
one wonders what Mr. Green’s business is, if 
any. Whatever it may be, outside of denounc- 
ing racketeering at a safe distance, with im- 
potent and hollow words, it has never included 
any serious determination to rescue the wage- 
earner from the thieves in his Federation. 

Who is the true friend of the union? Is he 
the official who by a studied ignorance allows 
the racketeer to do his worst, or this Review 
which for a quarter of a century has fought 
this cruel oppression of the wage-earner? 


WHAT IS NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


WHEN the national defense program was inaugu- 
rated, a majority of the American people approved 
it enthusiastically, although with a lingering regret 
that such a program had been found necessary. 
They understood that the Government was to as- 
semble an army and a navy, along with the largest 
air-fleet in the world, and to manufacture muni- 
tions. They further understood that this powerful 
armament was to be used to defend the United 
States against attack, from whatever quarter this 
might come. To state their understanding in other 
words, what the American people approved was 
the creation of a defense armament of such out- 
standing power that no Government in the world 
would dare attack us. 

It now appears that this “understanding” was 
grossly in error. “National defense,” according to 
General Porter, quoted in an editorial in the New 
York Times (September 15) is “a negative word, 
an insincere word.” What national defense really 
means is preparation for active attack. “To over- 
come the enemy,” argues the General, “we must 
take the offensive.” 

General Porter has mastered his manuals of war. 
No nation has yet won a war by standing off an 
attack. From Alexander to Napoleon, down to Lee, 
Grant and Foch, the history of warfare shows that 
the best defense is vigorous, sustained attack, on all 
quarters, by every means available. 

What General Porter, and those for whom he 
speaks, claim, is quite true. No military man will 
contradict him, and even the layman with a tinc- 
ture of history, will agree with him. But it is true 
only under one condition, and that all-important 
condition supposes that the United States is at war. 
Congress, however, has not declared that a state 
of war exists. As far as the record shows, we are 
at peace with every nation in the world. 

When the greater part of the so-called civilized 
world is so deeply engaged in warfare that all the 
strength, all the effort, all the vitality, of the bel- 
ligerent peoples are directed exclusively to war 
purposes, it is essential that the United States be 
prepared to defend itself. This conviction, and this 
conviction alone, induced the American people to 
approve the program for adequate national de- 
fense. They did not look upon this program as the 
first step to the waging of war by the United States, 
but as an effective means to keep the United States 
out of war. That this was the position of the Amer- 
ican people was affirmed by both political parties 
and candidates during the campaign of 1940. 

The,people did not believe that this defense pol- 
icy would bring on war, lay upon their shoulders 
the heaviest financial burdens which any American 
generation has been forced to carry, and oblige 
them to send their sons to death. In their simplicity, 
they believed that the levying of an army and a 
navy, and the manufacture of munitions, were 
measures intended to defend the United States by 
keeping it out of war. Had they suspected any 
other purpose, it may be conjectured that they 
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would have rejected the Government’s plans. That 
conjecture is given a degree of certainty by the 
last political campaign. 

It now remains to be seen what effect upon 
the national-defense program will be exercised by 
the Government’s plan to make the United States 
“the arsenal for the democracies,” and also for the 
Soviet Republics. Can we supply these belligerents 
with munitions, and at the same time build up a 
national defense strong enough to repel any at- 
tack? Will our defense be such that we can turn it 
at once, as General Porter thinks we must, into an 
active attack? 

We hope that the American people have not been 
laboring under a delusion these last two years. Per- 
haps they are simply dazed. To be told at last that 
adequate national defense means nothing but the 
preparation of forces to attack peoples with whom 
we are not at war, is enough to stun the hardest- 


headed people. 


A NEW CONSTITUTION 


WHENEVER the proposal to call a Convention to 
draft a new Federal Constitution is broached, some 
of us incline to think, with Shakespeare, that it 
is better to cling to the evils that we know, than 
to fly to others that we know not. The topic has 
been veiled with silence for some years, but it was 
discussed last week by the conference on science, 
philosophy and religion, held at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Frank T. Horack, Jr., of the University 
of Indiana, insisted that we must have a new Con- 
stitution ‘“‘to establish a system of economic democ- 
racy.” The first clause in Dr. Horack’s ideal Con- 
stitution would abolish the States, and replace 
them by a system, not explained in the account at 
hand, “of group-representation.” 

When a Constitution fails to serve the purposes 
for which it was framed and adopted, it should, 
certainly, be amended, or replaced by some new 
instrument. Our own Constitution recognizes this 
truth by providing means for amendment. But it is 
also true that, once adopted, a Constitution should 
not be changed, except for grave reason. That is 
why, in providing for its amendment, the Consti- 
tution also laid down requirements which tend to 
prevent change without due reflection. “Short cuts” 
may actually undermine government. 

Probably some such thought was in the mind of 
Mr. Justice Jackson, of the Supreme Court, when 
in his comment on Dr. Horack’s proposal, he ex- 
pressed doubt as to the need “for basic changes.” 
In his opinion, “improvement in detail is better 
made by legislation, and certainly we have not yet 
exhausted that resource as a method of improve- 
ment.” A real and unforeseen national necessity 
does not, as Chief Justice Hughes pointed out 
some years ago, vest the Government with new 
powers. But that same need may discover in the 
Constitution itself a power, unsuspected and suffi- 
cient. The need, then, for a new Constitution does 
not seem urgent. What is actually urgent is respect 
for the Constitution as it now exists. 
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WHAT OF CHRIST? 


IT is related that in his old age, Saint John could 
think and talk of nothing but the love of God. In 
his younger days, he had been known for a zeal 
so intense and sweeping that he and his brother, 
Saint James, were designated “the Sons of Thun- 
der.” But on the night when Jesus instituted the 
Sacrament of love, he had drunk deep from the 
sweetness and gentleness of the Sacred Heart, and 
his heart was transformed into a heart that was 
like the Heart of his Beloved. 

No one can study the life of Our Lord, and not 
perceive that His first lesson was on the love of 
God. Love, indeed, love of God and of our neigh- 
bor, is the very soul of the Gospels. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind,” 
and its necessary sequel, “thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” are the pillars which sustain “the 
whole Law and the Prophets.” That is the Law 
which Jesus promulgates in the Gospel for tomor- 
row (Saint Matthew, xxii, 35-46) in the presence 
of the Sadducees and the Pharisees. Immediately 
thereafter, as if to vindicate His authority, He 
shows them, by citing the very Scriptures to which 
they were fond of appealing, that He, the Son of 
David, is in very truth the Son of God. 

The question with which Our Lord introduced 
His words will furnish a topic on which we can 
meditate daily, and with profit. “What do you 
think of the Christ?” We know what blind Bar- 
timeus, poor in this world’s goods, but rich in Faith, 
thought of Him, and in the Gospels we read the 
very words in which Peter and Zaccheus the 
Pharisee, the centurion on Calvary and Dismas on 
his cross, and Mary in the glory of that Easter- 
morning garden, when the very trees and flowers 
sang with joy, confessed that He was the Son of 
God, Our Saviour. We, too, have raised our voices 
to proclaim that Jesus is the Second Person of the 
Most Blessed Trinity, Who died upon Calvary that 
we might live. All that is good, but only when our 
lives prove that we truly believe what we say so 
easily. 

What, again, do I think of Christ? To think of 
Him at all, I must first know Him, and to think of 
Him with adoring love, I must study His life and 
His deeds in the Scriptures, and in the teaching 
of the Church. I must know Him as a Teacher 
from Whom I must learn; as a Law-Giver, Whom I 
must obey; the Leader Whom I must follow; as 
a Model of all that is perfect, Whom I must try to 
imitate; and most of all, as the Infinite Lover of 
my soul, Whom I must love more dearly every day 
of my life. In all that I think, and do, and am, Christ 
is the Teacher, the Law-Giver, the Leader, the 
Model, the Lover in Whose Sacred Heart burns a 
love that can cleanse my soul from sin, and make 
it ready for my life in the world to come, when I 
shall at last be united with Him in a love that 
cannot end. 

Love is indeed, the beginning, the course, and 
the end, of my existence. What do I think of Christ? 
My life alone can answer truthfully. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











FAMILY PROBLEM 

Eprror: Enclosed please find a six-months’ sub- 
scription to AMERICA. I am unable to subscribe for 
a whole year, because we had a new arrival April 
8, making seven children under thirteen years. 
Our troubles, instead of being static or diminish- 
ing, seem to increase and certainly no hope is in 
sight (I don’t mean children). The biggest problem 
a large family has (if they are considerate of 
others) is getting an apartment to live in. Land- 
lords don’t want us above the ground floor. Irish 
and Italians who themselves have had large families 
make trouble and complain. Our Church authori- 
ties are helpless and the State indifferent. With 
nervous tension created, the moving involved, the 
disruption of school grading, the apparent indif- 
ference of all groups, religious and lay, to the active 
solution of the problem, our job of raising the fu- 
ture citizen and soldiers of Christ is not very 
bright. Our Church has the facts and the solution 
to all our problems, but can it apply them? But for 
the spoken and written word, we seem disunited, 
afraid and indecisive. 


New York, N. Y. PARENT 


STAND ASIDE? 

EpriTor: Being only an immigrant, you may refuse 
me the right of judging American affairs. But being 
also a Catholic and a Catholic not only in name but 
at heart, I strongly feel entitled to say to you what 
I think. I am sorry that my ability to express my- 
self in your language is only a very poor one; how- 
ever, I think I may be able to make you understand 
what I mean. 

I do not believe that the standpoint you are tak- 
ing with regard to Communism expresses the feel- 
ings of Catholic peoples in Europe. No Catholic 
ever has had or will have any sympathy for Com- 
munism; at the same time, no Catholic ever will 
be able to sympathize with Nazism. At the same 
time you know just as well as I that a German de- 
feat, if possible at all, will only be possible by the 
help of Russia and the United States. You reject 
that Russia receives any help from the United 
States and you reject anything that in the least 
brings up any possibility to bring the United States 
into a war. 

Don’t you think that it will be found much easier 
to fight Bolshevism when first Nazism is con- 
quered? Or do you believe that a victorious Nazism 
will be easier to handle than Bolshevism? And last 
but not least do you really want to make the Euro- 
pean Catholics believe that in times of such hard- 
ships it is the duty of the American Catholics to 
stand aside? 


Brookline, Mass. A EUROPEAN CATHOLIC 


VOCATIONS 

Epitor: Why do not girls take the veil? Why 
should they? Experience teaches that vocations 
should be nourished. They can be fostered or 
ruined. I think the whole trouble lies right with the 
nuns themselves. It is not a question of hard work, 
monotony or heavy clothes. It is an utter lack of 
something fundamental in our parish education. A 
harsh saying, but more or less true. 

Over forty years ago Pope Pius X permitted and 
urged all Catholics to participate in the Mass ac- 
tively, both by praying the Mass with the offering 
priest and by actively participating in the same 
Sacrifice by receiving the Holy Victim. 

I have had the good fortune to have traveled 
over a good portion of our country. I have been to 
children’s Masses in many parish churches. All that 
one can see of what the children are taught about 
the Mass pretty generally is that they must be 
there five minutes before Mass time and sit up 
straight, staring at the back of the pew in front of 
their faces and answering the Rosary and various 
other prayers mechanically. Mass for them is 
thirty dull, tiresome minutes. As they leave the 
grades and go into high school they leave even that 
behind. True, missals are used in classrooms but 
not in churches. 

I look for the day when Catholic school children 
will know something about the Liturgy, when they 
will know what Mass really is, and when they will 
take part in the Holy Sacrifice and not be merely 
well trained Rosary reciters. No wonder there are 
so few vocations. Grand as I think the nuns are, I 
think there is just where the decrease in vocations 
lies. 

With our ever stronger temptations in the world 
of the present, let us have a better training in, and 
more active participation in the Mass in both the 
grade and high schools, with the inevitable conse- 
quence of more Communions among the school 
children. Then watch the vocation figures jump up. 

Pennsylvania. M. T. G. 


EpitTor: In this matter of vocation, of vocation to 
any state in life, to marriage, priesthood, the Reli- 
gious state, whether as Sister, Brother or priest— 
here is an experience which shows how easy it is 
to miss sight of the obvious. 

Once upon a time, a quarter of a century ago, I 
was requested to give a retreat to priests in a dis- 
tant Archdiocese. Meeting with them before the 
retreat began, I was impressed by their unworldly 
and apostolic spirit. I found, however, that eighty 
per cent were foreign born, only twenty per cent 
native, and that the Sisters in various convents 
were in about the same ratio. 

Accordingly, when outlining in the first confer- 
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ence the plan of the retreat, I dwelt on the obliga- 
tion of the priest to reproduce his kind. The Arch- 
bishop, a friend of mine, fairly rushed into the sac- 
risty after I had finished, to rebuke me for not 
giving the Exercises of Saint Ignatius. 

At the next morning’s conference I dwelt on the 
same theme. That same morning, a young Sulpician 
priest who had listened to both talks came to ask 
me if he might attend all the conferences. I can see 
him even now, shy, modest, but earnest and with 
something evidently on his mind. Of course I wel- 
comed him. 

As the week went on he came now and then to 
’ gee me and finally told me he had asked and re- 
ceived permission of his Superior, a saintly man, 
to devote himself for a year to go about the Arch- 
diocese, into pulpits, schools, sodality and other as- 
semblies, in order to develop, or rather, encourage 
vocations. His mission was by no means a failure. 
In no time the native priests became eighty per 
cent and the Sisterhoods increased in the same 
ratio. 

Ever since that time, this Archdiocese has had a 
priest employed wholly in the same apostolate and 
with gratifying results. There is no lack of eager- 
ness on the part of our young people to enter semi- 
naries, novitiates or convents. They want the invi- 
tation: “Come and see.” They have the genuine 
modesty which makes them feel they are unfit, un- 
worthy. They want encouragement. 

It is all right to pray that laborers be sent into 
the harvest, but what prayer is of any avail that is 
not made good by laboring to get laborers? The 
same Lord Who bade us pray for laborers to reap 
the harvest, gave us the parable of the men idle 
in the market place: “Why stand ye here idle?” 
They said to Him: “Because no one hath hired us.” 
So it is with vocations: no one hath hired us! Too 
many who have been favored with one, fail to en- 
able others to be likewise blessed. 

Let every diocese have a priest, one at least, de- 
voted exclusively all the year round to the task of 
developing vocations, and soon we shall have a host 
of men and women to satisfy not only our need in 
America, but in many parts of the world as well. 

Address withheld. SACERDOS 


MORALE AND JOHN PUBLIC 


EpiTor: May I, a Catholic Navy Reserve Chaplain, 
offer some of my actual experiences and observa- 
tions made during the past seven months of active 
duty with Marine troops? 

Is the solution of the problem to be found in a 
change of attitude in the minds of the Army offi- 
cials? I think not. I would accuse as primary offen- 
der Mr. and Mrs. Citizen of the United States, who 
together hold in control the morale and morality 
of enlisted men. To justify my accusation permit 
the revelation of the function of the enlisted man’s 
mind. That man by duty and devotion to it has 
been forcibly divorced from association with all he 
held near and dear, from all that attracted him, 
from all that gave to him the respectability of per- 
sonality and dignity of character, by virtue of his 
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voluntary or enforced attachment to service life. 
He has ceased to enjoy an individuality and be- 
come absorbed by and in a common and multiple 
group existence. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen more than 
any other person or factor are responsible for this 
submersion of the soldier’s self in the well-deep in- 
fluence of a common identity. He is no longer John 
or Joseph Doe of potential individual greatness; 
he is now just another soldier. 

A graphic example of the influence a citizen can 
have on a service man’s life was my experience on 
returning with troops from a distant port. Some 
of these lads had been away from home for as 
many as eight months. Passing through a small 
town, the train was halted. Windows were filled 
with happy faces. Standing by the station a man 
and his milk wagon, they hailed him. These grown 
happy boys didn’t want beer but sweet milk; some- 
thing they had little of for many months. Mr. Milk 
Merchant sold them milk and in the kindness of 
his heart charged them seventy cents a quart. Mr. 
Citizen again proved a false friend. 

See that lad walking down the main street in 
service man’s attire. He is alone and lonely; sunk 
deep in indigo blue. He wants a taste of respect- 
ability, the companionship of a kindly fellow crea- 
ture; his heart aches with the void of temporary 
loss of mother or dad. He looks and there is no 
response. Driven on in neglect, he ends his day in a 
den. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen failed him again when 
he looked with clean heart filled with longing, with 
eyes begging; Mr. and Mrs. Citizen in their golden 
chariot of smug content, passed him by. 

In evidence of what Mr. and Mrs. Citizen can 
accomplish for the service man, I relate the inci- 
dent of a four-day liberty in a friendly port. In 
Miami, Florida, under the direction of a civic or- 
ganization, preparations were made for the enter- 
tainment of three thousand service men. Men and 
women were enlisted to aid in the program ar- 
ranged. All in possession of automobiles were re- 
quested to pick up and drive men in uniform as 
they walked the streets. Many middle-aged and 
older men and their wives responded. The lads were 
frequently taken to homes; introduced to families; 
asked to luncheon or dinner and graciously enter- 
tained for the evening. 

Every soldier felt once again a man of charac- 
ter; they made him drink deep of the exhilarating 
wine of respectability. Ah—but what could he give 
or do in return? He was but a $30-a-day man once 
a month. He could not reciprocate in kind. But he 
did have one thing and gave it. He returned for 
many kindnesses his most treasured possession; he 
gave them evidence of his character; he proved 
himself an appreciative grateful gentleman for he 
knew they in turn would appreciate and cherish 
that. Miami entertained three thousand men and 
not one was found on the streets under the influ- 
ence of intoxicants. 

Contraceptives were made to be used in dens. 
Mr. and Mrs. Citizen can keep the boys in service 
out of dens. Is that too much to ask of him or her? 
The man in uniform may one day be their own. 

Quantico, Va. REv. J. C. DUROCHER 
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IS THE DANUBE BLUE? 


KATHERINE BREGY 








IT takes courage, in these days when our drama 
seesaws between the hardboiled and the sentimen- 
tal, to name a play The Beautiful People. But then, 
Mr. Saroyan has never been lacking in either cour- 
age or self-confidence. Nor am I quite sure the per- 
formance in question was a play, although I know 
from the indubitable record of my own experience 
that it was a gentle and poetic and heart-warming 
fantasy. But then, Mr. Saroyan is always—even 
when he is the maddest hatter of them all—a poet. 
He is also at moments a very penetrating critic of 
human nature. For the aim of his rambling and 
paradoxical story is to discover the beauty in peo- 
ple who, seen superficially in their ordinary com- 
ings and goings, might easily seem merely lazy or 
“phoney”—or worse. They become beautiful to the 
young girl who suddenly finds herself in love: just 
as Mr. Chips discovered that the muddy Danube 
took its traditional blueness only to those in the 
same delectable condition. In other words, the 
world is transfigured when we ourselves wear rose- 
colored spectacles. 

But just what do these rosy glasses of love do to 
our vision? Do they deceive us like the mirage in 
the desert—or do they help us for perhaps the first 
time to tear away superfluities and sophistries and 
see the truth? To get to the root of the matter, are 
“people” really beautiful or not? 

It is a highly complicated question and not a 
little challenging. For in the first place, beauty is 
largely a matter of personal taste, upon which it is 
seldom easy to get large numbers of critics to 
agree. Like purity and some other qualities both 
abstract and concrete, it frequently resides as much 
in the observer as the thing observed. True beauty, 
of course, implies harmony and suitability or effi- 
ciency. It is far from obvious; and the people Alice 
Meynell once described as “decivilized’”—cursed 
with an “inclination for things mentally inexpen- 
sive’’—will not recognize it at first, and may actu- 
ally prefer something pretty or taudry or even 
grotesque instead. Even when a norm of beauty is 
admitted and accepted by the world, it remains like 
the fabled statue imprisoned in the marble until 
freed, first by the vision, then by the hand of the 
sculptor; or like the tranced Brynhilda, who must 
be wakened by the kiss of her destined lover; or 
like music floating in the air waves, which must be 
caught and transmitted in order to be heard. 

In spite of the standardized good looks of the 
modern woman and the almost regimented good 


grooming of our men, the painful fact remains that 
people, en masse, rarely create an impression of 
beauty. The crowds jostling us along Broadway at 
midnight are not half so appealing as the little 
Italian boy trying to sell the last of his gardenias, 
or the crippled beggar who cheerfully confides the 
name of his longsuffering and vigilant bulldog. For 
beauty—to quote one of those apt old proverbs— 
is more than skin deep. People who play off key 
actually or figuratively, and so get “on our nerves,” 
can never seem beautiful to us. Neither can people 
who are noisy or vulgar, or petty or cruel or 
treacherous. 

There seems to be a kind of middle distance most 
favorable to beauty, since it is hard to recognize 
the quality too far off and even harder too near. 
That is the trouble with our families—we are too 
close to get any clear or balanced vision. So we 
alternate between a kind of fatuous over-praise and 
a very unkind and fatal dose of over-blame. Or it 
may be that through some idea of family pride we 
praise in public and blame in private. At least, we 
used to: the mode of the moment—if one may 
judge from contemporary memoirs and biography 
—inclining rather toward rattling the skeletons in 
our family closets as loudly as possible before the 
public, while maintaining in private a kind of de- 
tached decency. 

But a little distance not only lends enchantment. 
It actually gives perspective. And Heaven knows 
we need perspective in these days of bristling 
partisanship, if we are to come within dreaming 
distance of that ideal home which is “a world of 
love shut in, a world of strife shut out.” 

For it is not enough to envisage Patmore’s Angel 
in the House: he must also be encouraged. And the 
angel is, first, last and always, love. . . . It is the 
kind of love with which the young, proud Dante 
was filled in describing the young, remote Beatrice 
of his Vita Nuova: “When she appeared in any 
place, it seemed to me there was no man mine 
enemy any longer; and such warmth of charity 
came upon me that most certainly in that moment 
I would have pardoned whosoever had done me an 
injury.” 

It has often seemed to me this simple but su- 
blime passage might serve as answer to critics who 
wrangle over the problem of whether Beatrice was 
an actual woman or an abstract idea. Why could 
she not be both? Why should not her power to in- 
spire ideal love be exactly in proportion to her 
power to generate the actual—so that the strength 
and sweetness of intense personal affection might 
not only overflow upon the whole human race but 
also lead upward to the all-inclusive love of God? 
In some such way the tradition of Chivalry—devo- 
tion to one woman, service of all women—helped to 
civilize the turbulent young Europe of Feudalism. 
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For it was a foretaste of that “art of loving’ which 
André Maurois recently described, with a blending 
of French delicacy and French realism, as “trans- 
forming a fugitive desire into a lasting emotion.” 

There is, as everybody knows, a more general, 
impersonal kind of love which can also make people 
seem beautiful—although it will scarcely make the 
Danube seem blue. This is the love called charity, 
really an easier thing to apply to the world at large 
than the more highly particularized quality known 
as liking. Being close to pity, it is also easier to 
apply to the unfortunate than to the fortunate. We 
admire the hero or heroine of the success story; 
but the weakness of the flesh is such that in order 
to love we must—unless we are quite incorrigible 
hero-worshippers—find some chink in their all-too- 
shining armor. We have got to remember how the 
scholarly and fastidious Lionel Johnson used to fall 
back, when tempted to impatience, upon the com- 
passionate Filioli, filioli of Saint John. Or, for a 
more contemporary instance, we might recall the 
Armenian grandfather of Saroyan’s autobiographi- 
cal pages, with his delight in “these crazy, won- 
derful children of this crazy, wonderful world.” 

For whether we like it or not, the fact remains 
that we have got to live pretty close to people— 
all kinds of people—on this somewhat crowded 
planet. There are few things we can accomplish 
without cooperating with them. They share in our 
joys and our sorrows. So it will be greatly to our 
peace, and to theirs, if we can pierce through to 
the beauty hidden somewhere in their nature. 
Chesterton used to say that every man has a poet 
somewhere within him, “fa poet who is a prisoner.” 
And it was because he was himself a poet that he 
believed so. It is the sort of knowledge reserved 
for the poets and the Saints; who, if we may ac- 
cept Thornton Wilder’s observation in Our Town 
(and I devoutly think we may!) are the only ones 
who have much idea what life is about, anyway! 
Theirs is the kind of particular revelation for which 
Joyce Kilmer prayed at the climax of his Delica- 
tessen: 
Have pity on our foolishness 

And give us eyes, that we may see 


Beneath the shopman’s clumsy dress 
The splendour of humanity! 


And now, having carried the argument to ground 
so high, we may as well climb one step higher by 
quoting the gracious and saintly Father Faber’s 
conviction that the broad view of charity is “near- 
est to God’s view, and therefore not merely the 
truest view but the only view which is true at all.” 

We are all aware how much better we talk and 
feel in the presence of certain sympathetic or ex- 
hilarating companions. Probably we look better, 
too! That is the psychology underlying the well 
known fact of the radiance of the happy—especial- 
ly the newly in love. And it is not only in art that 
the saint, who is literally in love with God, is sur- 
rounded by a nimbus or halo. For just as hate and 
fear undermine human vitality, so love and belief 
(can they be separated?) enrich it. The loving are 
the ones who see beauty in other people, and be- 
come beautiful themselves. 
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COAL TAR SKEPTIC 
RAYMOND A. GRADY 


IT was 8:42 A.M., when the door of office No. 22-b 
in the Dupont Main Offices swung open and Newton 
Einstein made his appearance. He went swiftly 
through the electrical branch, the alcohol branch, 
the synthetic leather branch, the auto-polish 
branch and finally came bursting into the main 
chemical laboratory. 

“Jones,” he barked. “The advertising department 
has gone into production on a product called 
‘nylon.’ Now get busy and discover it. They want 
something sub-cutaneous, with a specific gravity 
of .034. It must have a tensile strength of 55,000 
pounds to the square inch and it should be volatile. 
Snap into it, Jones, and let me have a sample.” 

So Jones took a wad of coal tar, some air and 
some water and began tinkering. After a half hour 
or so, he called his confrére, Smith, over and said, 
“Look here, Smitty. What would you call this? 
Seems to be threads of something. Looks like silk 
and it’s plenty tough and won’t run. What do you 
suppose it is?” 

While they were looking at it, Mr. Irenée Dupont 
came by and said, “Well, Jones? What have we 
here? Playing cat’s cradle again, hey? Don’t you 
realize that you are a scientist, and that Dupont 
expects every scientist to do his duty? Come, 
come, Jones, your answer!” 

“But, Mr. Dupont, I just discovered this stuff. 
I just took some coal tar and some air and some 
water and mixed them up, and whooee! It is like 
silk, only tougher. Couldn’t we use it for fishing 
lines or hair nets? I was trying to discover nylon. 
I failed there, I guess, but couldn’t we do something 
with this?” 

“Something, Jones? Something? Don’t you real- 
ize that Dupont scores again? This is one of the 
greatest discoveries of the age. We will make silk 
stockings out of it. And we'll call it ‘nylon’ too, as 
long as that is what you were looking for. . . .” 

Now that is the way these scientists work. They 
don’t know what they are looking for, and only the 
best of them recognize what they have discovered. 
Take Newton. Sir Isaac Newton. He had to get a 
knock on the head before he started wondering 
why things fall down instead of up. And I'll bet he 
was sitting under that apple tree trying to figure 
out a way to get out of beating Mrs. Newton’s rugs. 

And I’m getting almighty suspicious about these 
alleged “coal tar” products. Just let any of the 
Duponts want a new product, and every single 
chemist grabs some coal tar and gets busy. They 
claim to have produced dyes, soap, peanut oil, steel 
rails and radios from it. 

The thing that rouses my deepest suspicions is 
that there is no tar in coal. Clinkers, yes. Dirt, cer- 
tainly. Even coal. But no tar. A few years ago I 
went to my cellar and got some lumps of coal, 
anthracite and bituminous. I took a hammer and 
smashed these lumps, and they were solid all the 
way through! 
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DITHERS IN THE DISTRICT 
IN ANOTHER WARTIME 


REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON, 1860-1865. By Margaret 
Leech. Harper and Bros. $3.50. 
YOU need not be a very bright boy to stick your finger 
into any part of this delightful pie and draw out a plum, 
for the confection which Miss Leech sets before us is 
remarkably plummy, almost, I am tempted to say, too 
plummy. I offer that statement as a warning not to 
try, as I did, to finish it at one sitting. It is possible to 
suffer from a surfeit of Washington pie, even when 
composed of choicest materials and competently baked. 

Now anything can happen in Washington, and gen- 
erally does. From the beginning, one hundred and forty- 
one years ago, there has hung low over this curious 
city on the Potomac a potent vapor which, when 
breathed, causes even the visitor to indulge in unwonted 
behavior. Let me cull an instance related by Miss 
Leech, not, however, in this volume, but in an interview 
published by the New York Times on September 14. A 
New York publisher chanced one day to meet on a 
Washington street his favorite enemy, James Gordon 
Bennett, of the Herald. Maddened by the sight, the 
publisher seized Bennett’s head in both hands, opened 
Bennett’s mouth widely, and spat down his throat! Ben- 
nett hurried back to New York, and presented the in- 
cident as a first-page story in the Herald. 

But I must not convey the impression that what Miss 
Leech has gleaned in these Washington fields is mostly 
such bizarre events, although she has garnered plenty 
of them. Her book is of real historical worth, and it 
is also fascinatingly interesting. She probably does not 
know absolutely everything that happened at Washing- 
ton during the War between the States, but I venture 
to think that very little has escaped her laborious re- 
search. I have detected no error of major importance, 
but it does not seem to me that her treatment of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Surratt is in accord with findings 
now generally accepted by scholars. 

“May this territory be the residence of virtue and 
happiness! In this city may that piety and virtue, that 
wisdom and magnanimity, that constancy and self-gov- 
ernment, which adorned the great character whose name 
it bears, be forever held in veneration! Here and 
throughout our country may simple manners, pure 
morals, and true religion flourish forever!” wrote John 
Adams in his Address to Congress on November 22, 
1800, when that body met at Washington for the first 
time. It would appear from Miss Leech’s researches that 
the old Puritan’s prayer for Washington had not been 
answered by 1865. As I view the scene today, it is still 
unanswered. Pau. L. BLAKELY 


NAPOLEONIC HISTORY 
FITTED TO A THEORY 


Tue RECONSTRUCTION oF Europe. By Guglielmo Fer- 

rero. G. B. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 
CONSCIOUS of an even more drastic reconstruction that 
will have to be attempted when the present terrible 
struggle ends, this book deals with the reconstruction 
of Europe after the defeat of Napoleon. The author tells 
in great detail the little known story of the Peace of 
Paris and the Congress of Vienna which he regards as 
the result of statesmanship of the highest quality, for 
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CONDUCTED BY THE JESUITS 

A Catholic Day School where classical education 
and moral guidance form the mind 
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DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 
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MEN’S CLOTHING 
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this peace was stable for a century. One idea dominates 
the book, the contrast between the “adventurous mind,” 
of which Napoleon was the supreme example, and the 
“constructive mind,” possessed in fullest measure by 
Talleyrand and in very wavering strength by Alexander 
I and Louis XVIII. The adventurous mind used war 
and revolution as its tools, and conquered all continental 
Europe, abolishing legitimate governments and found- 
ing revolutionary regimes that could be maintained only 
by force. The constructive mind, in the person of Talley- 
rand, then came to the rescue of Europe. He under- 
stood “the great panic” devastating Europe, and ever 
growing stronger in both victor and conquered. He saw 
hope only in the restoration of legitimate governments 
which rested not on violence but on law. He met and 
inspired Alexander. Louis XVIII was recalled, and 
eventual peace secured. 

There is always danger in writing history to prove a 
thesis, especially when, in order to establish the proof, 
it is necessary to overthrow a longstanding tradition. 
It is interesting to have an original theory, and com- 
paratively easy to produce documentary evidence of its 
truth, so that an author is apt to simplify too much 
and take too much for granted. Seldom indeed does an 
important result come from one cause only. 

The author is a scholar who knows the art of clear 
writing and the use of source material from historical 
archives. He presents a good, but not a convincing case 
for Talleyrand’s supreme statesmanship. He suggests 
interesting parallels with present day conditions; never- 
theless, it is doubtful that historians will find they must 
subscribe to a new estimate of the adroit apostate 
Bishop, or find much enlightenment as to the settle- 
ment that will follow the era of Hitler. 

MorTHER Mary LAWRENCE 


HITLER'S HARANGUES 
SPUR TO HARSH ACTION 


My New Orper. Edited by Raoul de Roussy de Sales. 

Reynal and Hitchcock. $3 
THE former New York correspondent of Paris-Soir and 
political correspondent of the Havas Agency has edited 
a selection of Adolf Hitler’s speeches, covering his en- 
tire career from unknown agitator in Munich to supreme 
warlord on the Russian front. The task must have been 
most arduous, for Hitler’s oratorical output has been 
superabundant—over fifteen hundred speeches to date, 
the editor assures us, and most of them unconscionably 
long. 

The material is divided into nine sections, of vary- 
ing length, each concerned with a phase of Hitler’s 
career. Each phase is prefaced by a comment of the 
editor bringing out its most salient features. These com- 
ments are sober, restrained, but still emphatic. If to 
many they may seem mere wisdom after the event, that 
only reflects the failure of the world at large to grasp, 
before it was too late, the significance and drift of 
Nazism and especially of its leader. 

A review of such a book can only be a review of 
Hitler. His turbulent, undisciplined rhetoric, harsh yet 
compelling, sets at naught all logic, taste and higher 
feeling. But unquestionably it is Hitler’s most telling 
personal weapon. Supremely self-confident, at least to 
outward view, he restored the self-confidence of his hear- 
ers. Over and over again he presents Germany as a 
nation not conquered from without but betrayed from 
within, the German people as innocent and guiltless, 
the Versailles Treaty as the sword of destruction, the 
Jew—identified with such antinomies as Bolshevism, 
capitalism, socialism, democracy—as the eternal enemy, 
the source of all evil. For positive ideas, only Blood 
and Soil, the supremacy of the Aryan “race,” which 
unaccountably shades into the German Volkstaat. No 
matter what the details of an existing political situa- 


























tion—the destruction of a neighboring state, the 1934 
Purge, the Russian crusade—some or all of these same 
chords resound. Self-contradiction is of no ; 
still less are rejoinders from without. But two Hitlerian 
attributes are of special significance: the shrewd ability 
to find his adversary’s weakest point and to batter at 
it incessantly, and to use a mixture of lies, slander and 
truth in such a way as to create the impression that this 
man is so sorely put upon that his patient forbearance 
may soon stand no more. 

Hitler could not have succeeded by speeches alone; 
ruthless action has alternated with unrestrained lan- 
guage. Each is the key to the other, and we still have 
much to learn from both. M. de Sales sets each speech 
in its historical background with a chronology of world 
events, and cites after each the comment of leading 
newspapers of the world. There is an introduction by 
Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, who tells us inter alia that 
the editor is a kinsman of St. Francis de Sales. 

Gerarp F. Yates 


Lost Figetps. By Michael McLaverty. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $2 
THE short and simple annals of the poor are often 
dreary and dull with the delineation of unrelieved woe. 
This short novel, by a Belfast school-master who knows 
his people and his city, is guilty of neither of these 
narrative faults. It is a close-knit story of domestic 
adversity, replete with Irish idiom and authentic de- 
tail, written in a prose style that is straightforward 
and graphic. 

There are three generations of Griffins in the grimy 
little house on River Street in the slums of Belfast. 
Each generation moves in its own orbit within the 
family firmament: the grandmother, whose death, 
piteously enough, brings a measure of financial stability 
to her heirs; middle-aged Johnny and Kate Griffin, to 
whom each day is but another parcel of grinding 
trouble; and the children, made either very hard or very 
soft by the futility of circumstance. The day-to-day 
drudgery leaves its imprint on them all. Young Peter 
steals, and is sent to reform school; Mary, her heart 
set on a vocation, is sent back from the convent because 
of ill health; there are arguments with the ragman for 
an extra halfpenny; and fights with the bailiffs to thwart 
eviction. It is all here—the unending, unchanging litany 
of the poor. 

Bleak though his subject is, Mr. McLaverty has dif- 
fused through it the saving light of Catholicity. He does 
not write with the sordid callousness of a James T. Far- 
rell. His people are poor, they must fight to live, but 
they are not mean. They have the thread of Faith to 
bind them together. Lost Fields is not a cheerful tale, 
but it ends upon a note of hope. We are grateful to the 
author for sparing us sentimentality and mysticism, 
those twin blights that sap the energy of much “Irish” 
literature. MarRK REARDON 


THE House I Knew. By Elizabeth Neilson. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $3 
IN a village of southern Germany hard by the Black 
Forest, Mrs. Elizabeth Neilson was born and raised. Her 
parents were typically and tenderly German. In her 
maiden days she met an American who came on a visit 
to her town. She came to America and married him. 
After forty years or so of life in the United States, she 
wrote these autobiographical reminiscences of her youth 
in her native land. 

There are many deep, keen and moving passages in 
this book. But these instances are so intermittent, and 
so crowded out by multiple and vague recollections, that 
a reader is left with the general impression of having 
tried to glimpse a described, indistinct and almost gro- 
tesque dream. Art and patriotism are the children of 
one’s religion. Weird children are born of a fog. Even 
the portrait of her father does not escape the shadow 
of Mrs. Neilson’s vaporous philosophy of life. Christ is 
God—and in our Western civilization which we are arm- 
ing to keep, we seek in vain for another Truth as a 











SHEED & WARD'S 
CORNER 


ERE we are, back for the fall, 
with a quite exciting new list. 
First of all there is the long- 
awaited first volume of Father 
Walter Farrell's A COM- 
PANION TO THE SUMMA 

age This volume is sub-titled 

The Architect of the Universe and parallels the 

pars prima of St. Thomas's Summa: the existence 

and attributes of God, the nature and offices of the 

Angels, Providence and man. These questions are 

of course the foundation of Christian philosophy. 

Although each chapter is a unit, they may be read 

apart. 

A successful novena to the Little Flower justifies 
itself. Father Michael Lee writes with modesty, taste 
and reserve in his NOVENA TO ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX ($1.00). In the prayers his rhythm rises 
to a delicate, poetical fervor; elsewhere his tone is 
sedate, alternating adoration with the severities of 
American commonsense. 

in THIS WAR IS THE PASSION ($2.00), Caryl 
Houselander shows how the Passion of Christ must 
be re-grafted into life by those in England under fire: 
she unites the informality of the layman with the 
abstract, traditional discipline of the retreat. Her 
reactions are agonizing and convincing, as she shifts 
easily from meditation to comment and casual 
narrative. 

We are in more than good time for Christmas 
with three gay new children's books. In LEGENDS 
OF THE CHRIST CHILD ($1.50), Frances Margaret 
Fox has rewritten seventeen apocryphal legends to 
“suit herself." The stories of the Robin's Red Breast, 
The Bird That Sang With the Angels, the Fun-Loving 
Olive Tree that Hid Jesus, Mary and Joseph from 
the soldiers of Herod—these stories have worn for 
centuries: they have none of the strain and self- 
consciousness of modern invention. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated by Mildred Elgin, and printed in 
blue and coral. 

Our own Alma Savage went to Alaska last summer 
and brought back authentic material for SMOOZIE, 
The Story of an Alaskan Reindeer Fawn ($1.59), as 
dramatic and charming an animal story as we have 
ever read, full of the beauty and excitement of 
things you can tell really happened. We have had 
it illustrated by Charles Keller and printed gaily in 
green and brown. 

In SAINTS IN THE SKY ($1.25), Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt has given us the story of St. Catherine 
of Siena, a grand saint for children because she be- 
gan being a saint so young, and she had the art to 
be a saint without ceasing to be a child. The book 
is illustrated by Helen Louise Beccard, from her 
own recollections of her visits to the scenes of St. 


Catherine's life. 


¥ SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 


or your bookseller 
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basis for all our ultimate motives and as a motive for 
the laying down of our lives. When that Truth is evaded, 
somebody like Kant and his bridge of moonlight be- 
comes a Pontifex, and in the heaviness of night we fight 
alone against the Prince of Darkness. If the Germany 
of this book is the Germany that Hitler killed, he must 
have had an easy job of it. Somebody else had long ago 
struck a wicked blow. 

For a woman of Mrs. Neilson’s attainments, writing 
from very Catholic Connecticut, to say with insistence 
that Catholics adore the Blessed Virgin Mary is a single 
piece of evidence of how pitiful is the atmosphere of 
daze and cloud which befuddles her. 

THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 


Bia Famity. By Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey 

House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.75 
PART of these recollections of a country lawyer’s “big 
family” have appeared recently in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Although not of the special calibre of the 
late Clarence Day’s reminiscences of Life With Father 
and Mother, this account of the ways and workings of 
the household of Sam Partridge—Father, Mother, their 
five boys and three girls, and Grandmother—has a 
charm of its own. Bellamy, the sixth of Lawyer Par- 
tridge’s brood, makes it pretty plain, between lines, 
that a big family has more fun, more sense, and more 
advantages for parents and children than is possible in 
the small quota-family recommended by modern (pagan) 
sociologists. 

Among other things, his big family has supplied Mr. 
Partridge with material for two books thus far, with 
plenty ieft over for more, we suspect. Big Family may 
prove as popular as the author’s Country Lawyer. Both 
make pleasant reading. R. F. Grapy 


Boot-Heet Doctor. By Fannie Cook. Dodd, Mead 

and Co. $2.50 
NOT merely another “doctor book” is this one, but 
one with a social significance (and purpose): the 
natural and American rights to a decent human living 
for the sharecropper. Somebody found out that the land 
in the “boot-heel” of Missouri—the southeastern part 
that juts into its neighboring state—was good cotton 
land. Came sharecropping with all its evils, and replaced 
farming; came a Mississippi flood, with all its devasta- 
tion. Then came, under leadership of a Moses-like negro, 
the exodus of the victims, to squat in protest on High- 
way U. S. 61. It worked. The Boot-heel Doctor saw com- 
ing what he had fought for against human greed: 
living for his people such that his medical ministrations 
would mean something. The story is well lighted with 
flashes of good dramatic narrative. 

Rospert E. HOLLaNpD 


THerrR Name Is Prius. By Lillian Browne-Olf. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3 
THE history of the Vatican always makes interesting 
reading, and the present volume is no exception. The 
author has chosen to sketch the Pontificates of the five 
great modern Popes who bore the name Pius: the prin- 
ciple of selection is, of course, arbitrary, yet it satis- 
fies, if only because all five were truly great men. All 
of them, by the Providence of God, ruled the Church dur- 
ing critical times, and all of them were true Vicars of 
Christ: Pius VI facing the French Revolution; Pius VII 
ruling in spite of Napoleon; Pius IX struggling with 
the Italian Revolution; Pius X defeating Modernism; 
and Pius XI dealing with complex modern social prob- 
lems. 

Apart from a slightly lyrical style, only one thing is 
to be regretted: not enough space is given to analysis 
of the currents of thought underlying the great po- 
litical events so ably depicted. The outstanding feature 
of the book is its clear and inspiring picture of the im- 
movable and courageous confidence of the Papacy in 
the Providence of God. It is a verification of the “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church... .” 

CHARLES GARVIN 
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THEATRE 


VILLAGE GREEN. The return to New York of Frank 
Craven, after three years of absence, and in a new play, 
is in itself enough to open this young season auspicious- 
ly. Also the play, written by Carl Allensworth, admir- 
ably directed by Felix Jacoves and produced at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre by Dorothy and Julian Olney and Mr. 
Jacoves, is a typical Craven play. 

It not only brings Mr. Craven back to us, but it 
presents him in the type of role with which we all as- 
sociate him so pleasantly—that of the shrewd, kindly, 
rural-life leader and philosopher who combines his 
philosophy with wit, wisdom and common sense. It has 
also another characteristic of the plays in which Mr. 
Craven so beguilingly appears. It is a clean play—and 


. a clean play which is also a good play is apt to make 


an impressive hit with clean-minded theatregoers these 
days, if only because of its comparative rarity. It is true 
that the plot turns partly on the nude picture of a 
young mother, which offends a few rural citizens, but 
the judge defends it admirably. 

Another strong point of the play is that it is laid in 
New England, which assures it of a warm welcome by 
New England lovers. But let us take up its merits in 
detail. It has plenty of them and only a few faults. 

Judge Homer W. Peabody, beautifully played by Mr. 
Craven, is a New Hampshire Democrat who has had 
nine defeats in running for office in his Republican home 
State. They do not daunt him. At the opening of the 
play he is still determined to win a seat in New Hamp- 
shire’s Republican legislature. Being an upright and 
worthy citizen, he is determined to do it honestly, but 
one gets the impression that his will has been a trifle 
weakened by the iron rule of his wife. 

The Judge’s Republican opponent dies just after the 
nomination, and the Republicans of his little town—did 
I say it was North Oxford, New liampshire?—offer him 
their support with a string to it, which is attached to 
the Judge’s support of a certain road contract. The 
Judge accepts string and condition, but his wife prompt- 
ly takes a hand in the little game end complicates it. 

Further complications are offered us in the love affair 
between the judge’s daughter and an artist who is 
doing some work in the town hall, and who is inclined 
to talk too much. The part of the young artist, by the 
way, is admirably played by Mr. Craven’s son, John 
Craven, who for several years has been successfully fol- 
lowing his father’s firm footprints on the theatrical 
sands and making some nice new ones of his own. 

Troubles develop for the Judge. They get into the 
newspapers. There is a moral question of freedom of 
speech, but there is no lack of freedom of speech in 
the play. There is a whole lot of humor here, an equal 
amount of sturdy New England common sense, and 
some exceedingly good acting is done by the entire cast. 
Among the best of it is that of two comparative new- 
comers. One is Henry Jones, who has the role of the 
stupid hanger-on of a political boss, and plays it to per- 
fection. Another excellent piece of acting is done by 
Frank Wilcox, as a Methodist minister. The feminine 
members of the cast—Laura Pierpont, Perry Wilson, 
and Maida Reade, are all they should be. 

But of course the acting honors are carried without 
effort by Frank Craven, who is wholly at his ease, 
wholly likeable, and of course follows his quiet and 
assured technique, which is almost too natural to be 
technique at all. 

A word of cre‘lit should be given to the direction and 
setting of the play. The latter is by Raymond Sovey. 
Like everything else connected with the production, it 
shows hard work, high intelligence, and a gratifying 
grasp of New England life and character. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


























FILMS 


A YANK IN THE R.A.F. Holiywood’s problem these 
days is to balance its propagandist value with its box- 
office appeal, and s* this film does its bit for democracy 
by presenting the Royal Air Force not only as the bul- 
wark of Britain but also as the last refuge uf romance. 
As a sincere tribute to that defense arm, this commercial 
product is inadequate, and as a sugar-coated suggestion 
of the glamor in war, it is without integrity. An Ameri- 
can mail pilot, merged in the trans-Atlantic ferry ser- 
vice, decides to join the R.A.F. in order to remain near 
a dancer friend. His lack of appreciation of the gravity 
of the war, his outstanding Yankee characteristic, gets 
him into minor scrapes, but his hervic action in the air 
over Dunkirk wins his commander’s apyro.val and the 
dancer’s affections. Henry King’s Cirection is smooth 
enough despite a faintly discernible tug-of-war between 
the superimposed significance of the picture and its 
franker melodrama, and the aerial sequences are done 
in exciting style. Tyrone Power eyerts his not so subtle 
fasciration on all bui the enemy, and Betty Grable i; 
an unflattering Yankee type. There is a good measure 
of entertainment in tle film for the family, but also 
regular doses of war fever. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


LADY BE GOOD. There is only a musical relationship 
between this film and the stage success of the same title, 
and its original story presents the unoriginal circum- 
stance of a heroine having to raarry the same man twice 
to be convinced that the first marriage was perm nent. 
The idea of a divorcee remarrying her husband recalls 
the old saying that there are two ways of getiing home, 
and one of them is to stay there. The wifely half of a 
song-writing team wins a divorce when her ‘iusband 
neglects her for society flatterers, but their work and 
the competition of a romantic crvoner effects a reunion. 
The second marriage, however, begins with a quarrel 
and is saved only by a shrewd judge who denies another 
divorce and gives the couple time to learn their own 
minds. The interests of the new libret'fo are domestic 
rather than musical, and Norman McLeod signalizes 
the shift in emphasis by dwelling on comic incident and 
characterization, leaving a tuneful score to enliven the 
story without smothering it in dated spectacle. Ann 
Sothern dominates the film, closely followed by Robert 
Young, Red Skelton, Eleanor Powell, Lionel Barrymore 
and others, in an entertaining adult picture. (MGM) 


THE SMILING GHOST. All the ingredients of chilling 
melodrama are in this picture in such overabundance 
that it is usually an amusing farce, and except for some 
silly moments, Lewis Seiler manages to keep a step 
ahead of boredom. A young rman, pressed for funds, 
agrees to pose as the fiancé of a fatal heiress whose 
previous suitors have met with violent fates. Aided by 
a girl reporter, the young innocent turns up a very 
natural and altogether implausible explanation of the 
trouble. The cast is generally superior to its material, 
and Wayne Morris, Brenda Marshall, Alexis Smith, 
David Bruce and Alan Hale give a little polish to weak 
fare. This is thoughtless family diversion. (Warner) 


NAVY BLUES. This is a revival, on a smaller scale, of 
the insipid musical comedy of a pact cycle, in which 
musical numbers of doubtful taste are patched together 
by even more suspect comedy. In spite of the efforts of 
Jack Oakie and Jack Haley, the humor is flat and the 
story of how gambling gobs keep a crack marksman 
in the Navy for persoual gain is threadbare. Ann Sheri- 
dan and Martha Raye are musically involved in a pro- 
duction spotted by suggestiveness in dialog and situa- 
tion. It is vulgar, and worse and may be missed to 
advantage. (Warner) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


(TIME: post-midnight. Louie, taxi man, driving Mr. 
and Mrs. Spiffer back to their palatial apartment lo- 
cated opposite taxi-driver Bill’s parking space. After 
the Spiffers step out, Louie maneuvers his cab to a 
corner spot, then jumps out, runs over to Bill). . 


Louie: What a lucky stiff Spiffer is. He’s got everything 
a guy could want—plenty of smackers, an eyeful for 
a wife. And me, what’ve I got? 

Bill: Louie, some pote once says: “Things ain’t what 
they seem.” An’ he spoke a mouthful. It just looks like 
Spiffer’s a lucky stiff. But he ain’t. 

Louie: Why ain’t he? 

Bill: His wife reads potery at him. She writes pomes 
during the day, and reads ’em at him at night. He’s 
goin’ nuts. 

Louie: Wheu! 

Bill: Two weeks ago when you are away sick, I’m 
sittin’ here one night. Spiffer comes runnin’ outa the 
apartment. He looks desperate. He jumps in the cab 
and yells: “Drive anywhere. Drive fast. Open all the 
windows. Let a lotta air in.” 

Louie: What’s the idea? 

Bill: Spiffer says: “She’s been readin’ potery at me 
for three hours straight. She writes pomes all day and 
recites ’em to me all night. If I bring guests home, she 
reads pomes at ’em, even during dinner. No guests won’t 
come no more.” 

Louie: Is he goin’ to getta divorce? 

Bill: No, he ain’t. He loves her, Louie, in spite of every- 
thing. He says: “She don’t mean no harm. It ain’t really 
her fault. Her father was a pote an’ her mother was 
a potess. I love her, but I’m goin’ cuckoo.” 

Louie: Wow! That’s awful. 

Bill: Spiffer asks: “Does your wife read potery at you, 
Bill?” When I says: “No, she can’t read too good,” he 
says: “That’s my idea of perfect happiness, a lovin’ 
wife what can’t read or write.” So, you see, Louie, you 
ain’t so bad off as you think. How would you like to 
have somebody spoutin’ potery at you all durin’ your 
time off? 

Louie: I couldn’t take it. 

Bill: Thing’s ain’t what they seem, Louie. Every guy’s 
got things he wants, but also things he don’t want. 
You see the nice things Spiffer’s got, and wanta be 
Spiffer. But if you was Spiffer and ran into the potery, 
you’d wanta be Louie again. 

Louie: You mean a guy oughta stop wantin’ to be some- 
body else? 

Bill: I mean the troubles we got don’t look so tough 
when we see the headaches of other guys. Potery ain’t 
the only kinda trouble. There’s all kinds. Here in this 
paper it tells of a family what gets a lotta dough in a 
will from a rich uncle. But the rich uncle thinks Judg- 
ment Day may be comin’ soon, so he puts in the will 
if Judgment Day comes durin’ the life of the hairs they 
gotta give the money up. 

Louie: To who? 

Bill: To some gents for the printin’ of a religious track 
called “Nonsense or Power,” wrote by the uncle’s old 
man. So these hairs got dough they want and a lotta 
worries they don’t want, worries about Judgment Day 
comin’ and separatin’ ’em from their dough. 

Louie: Speakin’ of headaches, I know a guy what hates 
cats, an’ his wife loves cats. So what? So there’s six 
cats in his house. 

Bill: It may be potery trouble, or cat trouble or Judg- 
ment Day trouble, but we all got troubles, Louie. An’ 
the only way to be happy is to be satisfied with the 
kinda trouble the Lord sends us. It’s made to order for 
us, and not so tough as some other kind would be. If 
you and I could be somebody else, I think we’d both 
wanta be Bill and Louie again. THE PARADER 











